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EDITORIAL 


DURING the last month one of the meetings of most 
importance was that of the Catholic Social Guild in Ox- 
ford. The summer-school is a centre for many of those 
laity who have taken to heart the words of the Pope, that 
they should carefully study the principles of social doctrine 
in order to propose to the Catholic body and through them 
to the nation a plan of action. Of all countries in the 
world England alone seems to have no definite scheme of 
recovery. Government has not presented Parliament with 
any general policy, indeed it has asserted that general 
schemes are a mistake. 

It must indeed be recognised that public expenditure 
on many of the proposed schemes would be mischievous, 
since the future upkeep of these works would involve the 
country in annual payments beyond its means. But that 
does not prove that all schemes are wrong, but only that 
the schemes need careful deliberation before being carried 
on. Certainly the great reclamation of the Pontine 
Marshes, now being proceeded with in Italy, is likely to 
increase the work and the productive wealth of the coun- 
try, as well as provide agricultural holdings for a thrifty 
and hard-working peasantry. Such schemes will leave no 
legacy of ill. The Soviets with their plans are no doubt 
ill-advised; not in having a plan, but in having one totally 
at variance with the traditions, the genius, and the pro- 
ductive nature of the Russias. Mussolini’s plan enriches 
the consumer as well as increasing production. The 
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Soviets increase production but do not increase the pur. 
chasing power of the peasantry. 

It is certain that the Soviets are realising this themselves, 
The successful future of Russia demands its re-entry into 
the Western group of nations. It will re-enter by way of 
Rome. Whatever else the immediate future holds in store 
for it, it will include an application to the Holy See on 
the part of the Soviets for guidance in the idealising of 
labour. Catholic culture alone holds out any hopes to the 
worker of being able to show the dignity of toil. The 
modernist here and elsewhere is preaching the value of 
leisure. By her religious orders the Catholic Church has 
steadily preached the value of work. Paganism to-day 
exalts leisure, thinking it to be at hand. Catholicism 
exalts work, knowing that no civiliation can escape work 
and endure. Russia has discovered this. The Soviets are 
realistic. They have never been ashamed of admitting 
their errors. It will not be long before we hear of their 
acceptance of the Catholic cultural ideals though not yet 
of the Catholic faith. 

In England, where we are all afraid of thinking, where 
the statesman, the scientist, the divine, and the Times 
newspaper all tell us they distrust logic, the Social Guild 
has an enormous task ahead of it. It has to provoke Catho- 
lics to thought. It has also to instruct them in the prin- 
ciples that should govern social action. It has even (since 
it is the only body amongst us that takes the trouble to 
study these questions) to provide us with some tentative 
solutions of the present distress that we can ourselves 
digest, discuss, and support. We have therefore only one 
criticism to make of it, namely that it is not provocative 
enough. 

Its summer-school was indeed provocative, so its mem- 
bers assert. Let it proclaim ever more vigorously the 
Pope’s doctrine. That is the most sure, the most aggres- 
sive, and the most sane way of securing our peace. Our 
press seems too muffled; its notes are neither distinctive 
nor provocative. More than that is needed if the revolu- 
tion is to be averted, says the Pope. Let the Social Guild 
continue its work, unafraid. The future will be its best 
defence, 
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A CATHOLIC GROUP MOVEMENT? 


THERE probably never was a time in the history of the 
Church when it was not true to say that the great thing 
needed was a well-instructed laity. To say that the need 
to-day is for teaching is trite, yet there is a sense in which 
it is perhaps unprecedentedly urgent that there should be 
teaching, and more and better teaching of the Faith than 
there ever was before. For there certainly never was a time 
when there was so much and such unescapable teaching 
going on about everything but the Faith, and against the 
Faith. The competition for human attention is so clamor- 
ous that many minds are simply stunned by it and rush 
headlong into the thing that gives them the best emotional 
outlet without ever stopping to think at all. 


It is not easy to make people think in these days, be- 
cause of a habit of superficiality and unreceptiveness which 
is partly the result of an instinctive mental self-defence in 
this welter of conflicting propaganda. The sermon has 
largely lost its appeal and its power, not because people 
are hardened but because their minds are so full of the 
clamour and racket that they have lost the power of atten- 
tion. The people with a definite need may he w in Church 
or on a C.E.G. pitch something that answers to their need, 
but the majority, who are not making any particular de- 
mand of their religion, may never develop the knowledge 
they acquired at school or when they were instructed. It 
is admirable to train outdoor speakers, and admirable that 
they should speak in the street, but it is not by this means 
that the ordinary Catholic will learn more of his Faith and 
be made ready to answer those questions which incessantly 
come to him from non-Catholics; and that answering of 
questions, informally, and talking to people who want to 
discuss religion because it interests them, is the most valu- 
able form of apostolate for the present day. 

The Group movement, with its knowledge of the psy- 
chology of propaganda, recognises this fact in its method of 
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arousing interest simply through ‘ testimonies’ and never 
through sermons. Sermons may never strike a responsive 
note in the hearer, and he may remain as impervious to 
them as he is to an unceasing wireless; it just goes over 
him. But the personal statement almost always calls out a 
responsive interest. Similar experience, different experi- 
ence, anyhow the attention is caught, the hearer wants to 
contribute and develop the theme. This, though not as ap- 
plied by the Groups, is sound psychology, and the Church 
might do well to take note of its immense appeal to-day. 
You can isolate people from the strife of tongues and put 
almost what you like into their minds if you can once 
catch their personal attention and make them feel that they 
have something themselves to give about the subject. 


May it not be that there is something in this much 
misused principle of the Group movement which the 
Church itself might apply? Why should we not have 
groups for the teaching of Christian doctrine and practice 
—groups where the learner may talk and ask and find out 
for himself and contribute; groups led not necessarily by 
priests or nuns, but by trained lay leaders, men and women 
—with a priest always available in case of difficulty; groups 
where Catholics could together learn and teach and dis- 
cuss their problems and profit by the experience of others, 
and into which non-Catholics seeking information might 
very well be brought? 

There are indeed so-called study circles among Catho- 
lics, but they seem largely to lack direction and method. 
A study group meeting is not one in which someone reads 
a paper and the others discuss it, or a meeting where a 
chapter of a book is made a basis for unprepared ques- 
tions and discussion. It is a meeting where the leader 
knows perfectly well beforehand what is to be the impres- 
sion left by it, what is to be led up to: where all the mem- 
bers have the same background through some previous 
reading; where special topics have been carefully prepared 
beforehand by all or by some; and where all are expected 
to contribute something and to take part, 
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The chief feature of the ordered study group is the 
clear cut scheme in the mind of the leader, who must al- 
ways be in complete command of the situation, even 
though he, or she, may not talk very much. For this reason 
it may really be called a method of teaching, which can be 
widely used by means of carefully prepared outlines and 
suggestions for leaders on any given book, whereby any 
reasonably intelligent person who will take the trouble to 
prepare can quite safely lead a circle on a subject about 
which he may not be an expert. 

The value of this when it comes to teaching the Catho- 
lic Faith can readily be seen. Say the group is to study 
some aspect of the Mass, its meaning, history, ceremonial 
or liturgy. The leader knows the point to be driven home 
each time and takes care that whatever else happens the 
group gets there. —The members read something in com- 
mon and read what else they can, finding out points for 
themselves, noticing things, seeing how they would answer 
difficult questions, all the time learning and giving, and 
also getting to know the minds and difficulties of other 
Catholics, or non-Catholics, and learning also, by talking, 
to formulate their own difficulties or ideas, as well as to 
state the great matters which all are studying. 

Apply the same plan for any important point of doctrine 
or practice, would it not develop a lively personal interest 
in the Faith and also in other people? Make people feel 
that they are being intelligent about something and their 
enthusiasm for it knows no bounds. Bring them into per- 
sonal contact with others on some subject about which they 
are interested, and a valuable fellowship is created. Let 
enthusiastic and intelligent people see that they can exer- 
cise the apostolate of teaching, by learning to lead groups 
themselves, and they will find out members among their 
own acquaintance. 

A group need not be more than six, it should not be 
more than ten as a rule. It should meet regularly for a 
fixed period and then decide whether it will re-arrange 
itself or go on again. A group is not a society and should 
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not become exclusive and permanent. It is a method, 
which can be used by anyone, whether chiefly concerned 
with doctrine or morals or spirituality or social service or 
missions. The essential thing is that it should be based on 
a well understood and well documented system of leader- 
ship. Groups should not be formed without the knowledge 
of some responsible authority whose help can be sum- 
moned if necessary, and outlines for leaders should be pre- 
pared by experts and passed by authority. Given these 
safeguards a widespread use of such groups might do much 
to produce and maintain that enthusiastic and instructed 
laity on which the well-being of the Church so greatly de- 
pends. 


M. A. BouSFIELD. 


ROUGH DRAFT OF OUTLINES FOR STUDY GROUP 
based on Fr. M. C. D’Arcy’s 


The Mass and Redemption 


Ch. I. Aim. To get a general grasp of the inclusive mean- 
ing of the Redemption. 


In discussing this chapter it would be better not to say very 
much about the Mass, that will come later—but to keep to 
consideration of the completeness and balance of the Faith, 
forming a background for subsequent discussion. In any ordin- 
ary circle there are likely to be members who have not realised 
as freely as they might the inter-relation and oneness of the 
Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection, Ascension, Coming of the 
Spirit, the Body of Christ and the implications of being ‘ in 
Christ.’ Without being detailed we must try to end with some 
clear outline thoughts about this. 


Topics. Take the first three statements about the Redemp- 
tion, pp. 1, 2 and 4, which may be called, Modernist, Evan- 
gelical and High Church. Ask three members each to consider 
one of these and say briefly how they would deal with the holder 
of them. This will need some thought, for it would be no use, 
e.g. to start talking to the Modernist about the supernatural 
which he flatly denies. We must start from what he does be- 
lieve—that somehow Christ leads men to God. The circle in 
general can put any questions which occur to them. The point 
is not to establish the different points of view, but simply to 
show up their inadequacy. The leader should be ready to put 
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the ‘ inadequate’ positions, if necessary. It is possible that 
everything necessary may come out of this topic, but if not, let 
all the members think over the question why, if Baptism is in- 
corporation into Christ’s Mystical Body, we feel the vast differ- 
ence between us and any non-Catholic of whose Baptism we 
may be reasonably certain. 

This is not so obvious as it seems, for it must lead to a com- 
plete statement of what it means to be a Catholic. The leader 
must be ready to draw out this and not allow mere enthusiasm 
or taking things for granted to precipitate a too facile conclu- 
sion. 

It is almost bound to lead to the point that Catholics have 
the Mass, and that the complete Redemption is wrapped up in, 
and linked with us, through the Mass. This general conclusion 
is enough for the first meeting. 

Ch. Il. Aim. To see how our Lord’s Death was a Sacrifice. 

Last time we considered how the whole of our Faith is 
summed up in the Mass. But the Mass is a sacrifice : our Lord’s 
Death was a sacrifice. How are they connected? This time it 
would be best to keep the Sacrifice of the Mass more in ‘ re- 
serve ’ and speak of the sacrificial aspects of the Passion itself. 


Topics. Let someone prepare a short statement on what sac- 
rifice is, to clear away the limited meanings of the word and 
bring out the ideas of oblation to God, and immolation, com- 
pleting the offering. Try to get away here from the notion of 
sacrifice itself being necessarily tragic and painful and draw out 
the point that the aim of sacrifice is a closer relation between 
the offered and the one offered to. 

Look up the account of the Jewish sacrifice in Leviticus and 
distinguish the oblation, immolation and communion, illustrat- 
ing from the Gospels and the Hebrews the fulfilment in Christ. 
(Everyone can do this.) 

These two topics should bring out (a) the meaning of sacri- 
fice and (b) the special theory of the text book concerning the 
Last Supper and Calvary. The chief point is to get a complete 
notion of sacrifice in all its parts and purposes and to see how 
all this enters into the story of the Passion. The Mass should 
not be discussed in detail this time. 


Ch. III, [V. To grasp the relation of the Mass to the Last 
Supper and Calvary. 

This time we turn to the Mass itself, bearing in mind what 
we have discussed before about the sacrifice of Christ. The chief 
point is to realise the absolute identity of the sacrifice because 
of the identity between Christ and the Church, the ‘ link ’ being 
the Resurrection and Pentecost. , 
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Topics. (1) What are the chief points of likeness and con- 
trast between the historic event of the Passion and the Sacrifice 
of the Mass? This should bring out the meaning of the Resur- 
rection and the office of the Church. 

(2) How would you deal with the objector who adduced the 
teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews to prove that the Mass 
was not a sacrifice ? 

Ch.V. May be left out and used merely for reference in the 
discussion of the other chapters if the members are inter- 
ested. It should, anyway, be read before the discussion of 
Chapters III and IV. 

Ch. VI, VII. To see what the Mass means to the Church and 
to the Catholic. 

(There is material here for four meetings. Only 1 and 2 have 
been worked out in detail.) 


M. A. BousFIELpD. 


' 
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I 


If there is a common bond among all the non-Catholic 
sects it is probably their opposition to the Church; and if 
there is a similar bond between the various Philosophies 
ranged against Catholicism to-day it would seem to be 
their opposition to the idea of a Transcendent God. Many 
are willing to admit a Spirit of some kind, but Immanent 
in Nature, in Men, in History, or in Time. And this is 
true not only of those whose main concern is with life and 
evolution, such as Bergson and his later followers, but 
also of those who hold that the one reality is History or 
the operation of mind, such as Croce and Idealists of the 
extreme type. We will, therefore, examine some of these 
systems to see, if possible, the reasons for this condition of 
affairs. 

Among the many causes there can be no doubt that one 
of them is the present-day tendency to exalt Experience at 
the expense of Reason. One bad effect of this is a loss of 
objectivity, which is well illustrated by a story of the war 
when a returned soldier was convicted of a glaring contra- 
liction in relating his adventures. His retort was: ‘ Oh, 
[ thought you wanted experiences, not a blooming argu- 
ment.’ For while Experience may satisfy an individual of 
the existence of an Immanent Spirit, reason is required to 
demonstrate to others the reality of a Transcendent God. 
As Maritain says, ‘ it is in virtue of that intellectual opera- 
tion which is the activity most profoundly distinctive of 
man, namely ratiocination, that it (the existence of God) 
becomes evident to us.’ 

Unfortunately even among those who are prepared to 
reason, some will do so only in departments. They seem 
to despair of attaining a coherent view of the Universe as 
a whole. Thus Bertrand Russell appears to think that 
Philosophy had better divide itself among the various 
sciences, and aim at particular results by the method of 
science. That is, instead of Philosophy being the hand- 
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maid of Theology, it would become a gang of char-women 
each ‘ doing for’ one of (departmental) sciences. And as 
the Catholic philosopher has had to deal with the Philo- 
sophy of Pluralism, so now he would have to oppose the 
Pluralism of Philosophy. But, really, thought that does not 
concern itself with the whole is no longer philosophy, 
though it may very well be science. Indeed, perhaps here 
we touch on one of the great errors of our time, namely 
the substitution of Science for Philosophy, and the accept- 
ance of scientific truths as of philosophic validity and ex- 
tent. 


To illustrate this we may go back for a moment to the 
Contra Gentiles. Here St. Thomas remarks (almost as a 
thing that every schoolboy ought to know) that everything 
that is imperfect comes from something which is perfect. 
The modern man reading this will probably smile and 
say that it only shows that St. Thomas lived a long time 
before Darwin. The Catholic philosopher, on the other 


hand, realises that a short statement of some scientific view 
of evolution, i.e., that the more perfect follows the less per- 
fect, would have made an excellent videtur quod non. 
And may we venture to suggest that St. Thomas would 
have replied by making a distinction, pointing out that 
(quite roughly and in general) it is a principle of science 
that the perfect comes from the imperfect, while, on the 
contrary, it is a principle of philosophy that the imperfect 
is from the perfect. The former deals with development in 
time, the latter with ultimate origins. The former may be 
a matter of experience and observation, and harmonises 
well with the idea of divine immanence, the latter is a 
matter of thought and reasoning and leads to Transcen- 
dental Reality, which is far the more important element of 
the two. To quote Maritain again: ‘Act is prior to potenti- 
ality .. . . absolutely speaking this is true. In the order of 
material causality, on the other hand, potentiality is prior 
to act... . the seed to the tree. But the seed itself pre- 
supposes the tree which produced it, and at the beginning 
of the entire process the actuality of the first cause.’ 
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And yet this scientific truth—that the perfect comes from 
the imperfect—has been erected by many into the position 
of a great philosophical principle. These are the people 
who give explanations and solutions of many minor prob- 
lems, but no account of the ultimate origin or reason of 
things. They traffic in ideas without revealing the fact that 
they are undischarged bankrupts. The fact is that scientific 
thought is by its very nature penultimate, and its answers 
are soothing but not final. (Eucken.) 

A modern case of this substitution of science for philo- 
sphy is to be found in The Scientific Outlook, by Bertrand 
Russell.' He is discussing the origin of the world and says 
that personally he thinks that it had a beginning at some 
remote date in the past. But this, he hastens to add, does 
not mean that a Creator is required, for the Universe might 
have originated ‘ spontaneously,’ the only thing to be said 
against this being that it would be odd, still there is no 
law of Nature to prevent odd things from happening, he 
remarks. Later on he says that his argument can be put 
into a nutshell—which is perhaps the best place for it. 
His dilemma is this. Either God is subject to the physical 
laws of the Universe, or He is not. If He is, then He is 
subject to the second law of thermo-dynamics and there- 
fore could not be everlasting. If He is not, then ‘ He 
cannot be inferred from physical phenomena, since no 
physical causal law can lead to Him.’ Really one might 
as well say that there is no law of grammar to show that 
a book must have had an author. There is, too, in his 
reasoning the underlying assumption that the First cause 
must be of the same kind and in the same category as its 
effects, which is an assumption that science by its very 
nature is bound to make, and thereby shows itself incap- 
able of leading us to ultimate origins. Philosophy, on the 
contrary, is free from such limitations. And Lord Russell’s 
attitude is really a refusal to get off the moving stairway of 
science on to the stationary platform of philosophy, while 
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his search for origins resembles that of the man who was 
always looking for the ‘ beginning’ of rope, only to find 
whenever he examined a length that the beginning had 
been cut off. 

We need not spend time in considering the ordinary 
type of evolutionary thought which holds to a Finite God 
who dwells in time, except perhaps to notice an article in 
a recent number of the Hibbert Journal, by an * Enquir- 
ing Minister.’ He said he was perplexed (as well he might 
be) by the utterances of those he regarded as his leaders in 
religious thought, and almost pathetically appealed to 
them for light and explanations that he might be able to 
utter the words ‘Almighty God’ in all sincerity. Some of 
the writers he sees fit to quote are of the sort who regard 
God as more or less subject to the laws and conditions of 
the Universe. As to this type of thinking, at least in its 
extreme forms, one can only say that if similar reasoning 
were applied to other matters it would lead one to sup- 


pose that every principal or proprietor was in the same 
class as his products or property. It would be natural to 
conclude, for example, that Madame Tussaud was herself 
a waxwork, or that the members of the Zoological Society 
were animals. 


II 


We now come to consider some particular systems, and 
first of all Emergent Evolution, as being to-day very much 
to the fore. This theory is to ordinary evolution what 
Bridge is to Whist, it gives one a freer hand and honours 
count. The good old doctrine of evolution has been re- 
tained in general outline, but certain important modifica- 
tions have been introduced. It has at last been recognised 
that there are some events or qualities which, unlike the 
rest, cannot be explained as the mere resultant of what has 
preceded them, so these are said to ‘emerge.’ Lloyd Mor- 
gan, for instance, speaks of the advent of life, the advent 
of mind, and the advent of reflective thought. The em- 
phasis is on the ‘ incoming of the new.’ 
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But seeing that originally the word Evolution was em- 
ployed to deny the implication of novelty, it seems near to 
being a contradiction in terms. It would appear that while 
evolution was ever a bed of Procrustes, Emergence is a 
spring mattress fitted thereto. 

However, we must rejoice that common sense has pre- 
vailed thus far. It is frankly acknowledged by this theory 
that such elements as Life and Mind cannot be the merely 
mechanical and necessary products of the Matter below 
and behind them, though, on the other hand, there is no 
explanation offered as to why there should be this pro- 
gress. In Professor Alexander’s form of the theory there is 
no Deity in existence to produce anything, to say nothing 
of such superior entities as life and mind, which seem to 
come from nowhere. The Professor has thus retained 
nothing of the doctrine of creation except what is usually 
considered to be its chief difficulty—how something can 
come ex nihilo. Indeed so far from God creating the Uni- 
verse, it would be truer to say (according to this teaching) 
that the Universe creates God, or rather is always in pro- 
cess of doing so, for it will never be actually accomplished. 
We are told that there have been well-marked stages... . 
Matter... . Life .... Mind... . and the process and 
advance will continue, for running though it all is what is 
called a Nisus which ‘as it has borne its creatures forward 
through matter to life and mind, will bear them forward 
to some higher level of existence ’"—a statement strongly 
reminiscent of a verse in one of Newman’s hymns. 


And Deity is always and ever the stage higher, the next- 
to-be, ‘not actual as an existent, but as an ideal,’ which 
when realised ‘ ceases to be God.’ It is a Being that seems 
to dwell neither in Eternity nor in time but in the vague 
future. Indeed, Alexander says that ‘ it seems to him more 
reasonable . .. . to worship . . . . a being whose love draws 
us to him from in front, and whom we thus help into ex- 
istence, rather than a being independent of our efforts who 
pushes us from behind.’ We seem to remember some words 
of Sir Oliver Lodge, who in maintaining that there was no 
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such thing as a pull, pointed out that the horse did not 
really pull the cart, but pushed the collar—an example 
which helps at least to show the necessary priority of a 
cause to its effect. 

Now we come to the most important point. How can a 
highly intelligent man speak of a deity who does not, and 
never will exst? It seems that he holds equally to a truth 
and an error. He rightly thinks that Deity must exceed 
and excell what is finite and accomplished. He wrongly 
refuses to believe that it exists independently of the world, 
to use his own words God is ‘ caught in the general move- 
ment of time.’ 


Ill 


Closely connected with these theories are those which are 
concerned to deny the Personality of God. It is customary 
to speak patronisingly of the ‘tendency to personify.’ Croce, 
for instance, alludes to it and it seems to be a reason for 
his sweeping assertion that Religion is to be identified with 
Mythology. Of course there is a tendency to personify, and 
carly man was in too much of a hurry to find personality 
behind phenomena, and too liberal in his attributions 
thereof. But he was perfectly right in feeling that when 
he had arrived at a person, and not till then, had he 
reached an explanation that was ultimate. Moreover it is 
a strange thing that some of those who accuse us of this 
tendency appear to have contracted the malady them- 
selves. As a modern writer says: 

‘After all . . . . on which side is the Myth? . . . . What is it 
we are to worship? . . . . The Sacredness of Life. And that is 
quite as mythological as anything to be found in Genesis. For 
the talk about ‘ Life ’ is pure mythology—the personification of 
an abstract idea.’—(Barry, Relevance of Christianity, p. 150). 

Perhaps it is worth while to ask why these writers should 
be so anxious to eliminate personality. It is probably due 
to their being intoxicated by-local and partial successes. 
Many phenomena which used to be considered as the direct 
operation of some personal being are now known to be the 
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result of natural laws, so some people rush on to suppose 
that the same must be true of everything in particular 
and of the whole in general. But, to take a little illustra- 
tion, one may be surprised on visiting one’s bank to find 
that one has been personifying the work of some cute add- 
ing machines, nevertheless the manager remains a person 
all the same. 

That the denial of Divine Personality is in practice the 
same thing as a denial of a Transcendent God, is abun- 
dantly clear from such a book as Religion without Revela- 
tion, by Professor J. Huxley. He is convinced that ‘ the 
idea of personality in God... . has been put there by man.’ 
But he hastens to add that we need not be distressed, there 
can be worship as usual, that is to say we can go on regis- 
tering the ‘ religious ’ emotions, and the forces of the uni- 
verse will take our salute. Prayer, too, he assures us, is 
still possible, though it would appear to be a case of 
‘kindly address your supplications to the Universe and not 
to individuals.’ The strange thing, however, is that while 
Huxley denies personality to God, he rejoices in his own 
and that without giving us any account as to how he came 
by it. He gives no explanation of the origin of the Uni- 
verse, nor any sufficient reason for its existence, and taking 
his stand on this philosophical emptiness he proceeds to 
deny the only reasonable explanation of it that has ever 
been offered. He has plenty of small change for the settling 
of minor demands and problems, but only because of this 
huge overdraft at the bank. 


IV 


So far we have been considering the teaching of the 
Realists, and we must now turn to the Neo-Idealists, and 
though their outlook is so utterly different from the former, 
yet they agree with many of them in their rejection of a 
Transcendental Reality; all is immanent. 

In general it may be said that the Neo-Idealist takes his 
stand on Experience, present experience, the one thing of 
which he feels we can be really sure. All is mind, but mind 
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considered not as substance but as an activity. All is 
Thought, not the cogitatum of the old Idealists which was 
static, but the cogitatio which is ever active. Reality is 
History, but again not historia historizata, but historia his- 
lorizans. Indeed, seeing that present experience only is 
admitted it is clear that the past can exist only as an ele- 
ment in present thinking. So mind as creative is History, 
it makes Reality; and mind as interpretative is Philosophy, 
it interprets reality.’ 

It is true that Croce posits a Universal Consciousness 
which is more than the mere sum of finite minds, but this 
Cosmic Spirit is a process altogether in time, all is im- 
manent. So here he departs from a doctrine of his spiritual 
ancestor Hegel, who seems to have retained some relic of 
transcendence, as his Absolute was not wholly contained in 
nistorical development. For Croce, on the contrary, Reality 
is identified with History. 

Indeed, it seems that Croce believes not in Heaven nor 
in Earth, neither are dreamed of in his philosophy. And 
by Earth we mean Nature as commonly understood, which, 
he holds, is but an abstraction posited by the mind for 
practical ends. So thoroughgoing is this Neo-Idealism that 
Matter and Objects and External World in general are no 
more than mental constructions. 

But if there be no Transcendental Reality, nor Being 
nor Activity independent of our mental operations, what, 
we may well ask, does Croce mean by Philosophy? The 
answer is that for him it is not a Metaphysic, but a Method- 
ology. It is not the business of philosophy to solve the prob- 
lem of existence, rather is it ‘ the science of the formation 
of the historical judgment.’* He has indeed brought philo- 
sophy from heaven to earth. Further we get considerable 
light on the reason for this anti-metaphysical attitude from 
the same sympathetic exponent, who says: 


‘ This tendency to identify philosophy with history and to 
reject the theological and metaphysical problems, or at least to 





2 Introduction to Modern Philosophy. Joad, p. 42. 
3 The Philosophy of B. Croce. By Wildon Carr, p. 20. 
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subordinate them to the problem of the historical judgment is, 
to a certain extent, a personal trait of Benedetto Croce himself. 
His own interest, the interest which has drawn him to philosophy 
... is not scientific, nor is it religious, but artistic and literary.’* 
In short the reason seems to be ‘ We are not interested.’ 
There seems to be also another factor in the case. Croce 
feels that non-Catholic philosophers have not yet} com- 
pletely emancipated themselves from all theological pre- 
suppositions. They have rejected Authority, but many 
still hold to some transcendental reality which is the 
ground and reason of this visible world. This ‘other-world’ 
concept, Croce thinks, should be banished from thought, 
being an undesirable relic of the theological system. 
Finally, what does Croce mean by Religion? Here again 
he differs from Hegel, who though he held Religion to be 
inferior to Philosophy, yet included it in his final triad as 
(it would seem) a permanent element. Croce, on the other 
hand, says that Religion is but a transitory phenomenon, 
an imperfect and misleading philosophy destined to be 
displaced by the latter with the advance of thought and 
education. He identifies Religion with Mythology, as we 
have seen, holding it to be a world-view expressed in 
images (which are proper to Art), and not in concepts 
(which are proper to Philosophy). To the man who be- 
lieves in a religion, it is his philosophy, while to the man 
who does not believe in it, it is a form of Art. Myth, says 
Croce, is valuable as metaphor, the divine world is the 
beautiful world, and God the image of sublimity. Reli- 
gion, then, has no independent existence as a ‘form’ of 
the spirit: and the affinities with Modernism are obvious. 
Very significant, too, are some further words of Wildon 
Carr in which he states that the fundamental reason for 
Croce’s polemic against religion as we know it is that it is 
the concept of a Transcendent and not of an immanent 
life. For, as we have seen, Croce holds that present ex- 
perience is our only concern. He, therefore, refuses to be- 
lieve that History is the manifestation of any transcendent 





“Op. cit., p. 22. 
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mind, or is over-ruled by any final causes; such events as 
the Incarnation or the Final Judgment are to him quite 
meaningless, as coming from ‘above.’ All is immanent. 

‘Man is the measure of all things,’ said the old Greek 
philosopher, and no one to-day can be quite sure of what 
he meant. No doubt the statement is capable of an ortho- 
dox interpretation, but in its other sense it will very well 
describe the common factor in the various theories we 
have been considering. And one practical conclusion to be 
drawn therefrom is the immense importance of the doc- 
trine of Creation, whereby we maintain the existence of a 
Transcendent God, of a real world, and no confusion be- 
tween the two. 


A. G. HERRING. 
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ROME IN THE WRITINGS OF CARDINAL 
WISEMAN 


A GREAT and peculiarly many-sided historic character 
like that of Cardinal Wiseman must always offer a number 
of angles of approach to the student. Speaking more par- 
ticularly of his literary work, the power of retaining after 
death the art of making friends (to use the phrase of Haz- 
litt) is one which Wiseman may be said to have possessed 
in an exceptional degree. As a constant and ever-apprecia- 
tive reader of Wiseman—nowadays, I venture to think, 
read far less than he deserves to be—I may perhaps in the 
course of years have developed some points of view which 
it is worth while setting out in a connected fashion: 
though I should perhaps warn the reader that I shall have 
no startling discoveries to announce, no unknown material 
to make public. 

The peculiar importance which attaches to Rome as a 
key to the personality and achievement of Wiseman 
springs, of course, primarily from the fact that so long a 
period of his youth and early manhood was spent there 
almost without interruption: practically the whole, that 
is, of twenty-two years, from 1818 to 1840. And the call of 
Rome was one which Wiseman had felt ever since his 
earliest youth; in that incomparable first chapter of what 
is, | think, perhaps his most lovable book, the Recollections 
of the Last Four Popes and of Rome in their Times (1858), 
in which he describes in so marvellously graphic a fashion 
the arrival of the first party of English students, sent to 
re-occupy the English College at Rome—in that chapter 
he reveals that the history and antiquities of Rome had 
formed the bonds of a little college society to which he 
had belonged, no doubt as its moving spirit, at Ushaw; and 
when much later in life he received the congratulations 
of St. Cuthbert’s College upon his elevation to the Car- 
dinalate, the phrase which came quite naturally to him, 
in explaining why he had left Ushaw so early, when barely 
sixteen, was that of ‘ the splendid temptation of Rome,’ 
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There were, indeed, many reasons why the call of 
Rome, insistent through the ages, should have made itself 
felt with particular strength at that time of the world’s 
history. In a once famous poem, written in 1820 on the 
birth of the Duc de Bordeaux, l’enfant du miracle (whom 
by the way Wiseman in 1843 welcomed to Oscott in a 
graceful sonnet), Lamartine has summed up in four preg- 
nant lines, the then condition of the world as conceived in 
the poet’s vision, when saying of the new-born infant: 


Il vient, quand les peuples, victimes 
Du sommeil de leurs conducteurs, 
Errent aux penchants des abimes 
Comme des troupeaux sans pasteurs. 


Out of the welter of the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars, the Papacy, putting countless would-be 
Cassandras to shame, had emerged with redoubled 
strength. To dwell for the moment only on the question 
of politics, I need but recall the triumphs scored by Car- 
dinal Consalvi at the Vienna Congress, where the Pope's 
envoy succeeded in reconstituting the States of the Church 
practically to their extent before the Revolution. And in 
the hour of victory there was generosity for the vanquished 
under specially poignant circumstances: it was the Pope 
who pleaded more emphatically than anyone else for a bet- 
ter treatment of Napoleon himself, once his gaoler at Fon- 
tainebleau; and it was in Rome that the Bonapartes, 
hounded from pillar to post in the rest of Europe, could 
always reckon upon an asylum. Internationally, indeed, 
Rome now reaffirmed her position in the most splendid 
fashion and the visible symptom of this was the steady con- 
course there of people of distinction in every walk of life, 
and drawn from all over the world. 


I need not here recapitulate the stages of Wiseman’s 
quick rise to prominence in a setting of such exacting stan- 
dard and where no mediocrity stood a chance. There are, 
however, a couple of pages in the Recollections which are, 
J always think, of peculiar value in giving us an extraor- 
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ROME. IN THE WRITINGS OF CARDINAL WISEMAN 


dinarily vivid impression of Wiseman, the rising scholar, 
at work in Rome and of the intellectual atmosphere of 
Rome at the time. The quotation is, I am afraid, of some 
length, but like most of what Wiseman wrote it does not 
bear compression. It links up with a rapid survey of some 
of the greatest buildings in Rome and the message which 
each of them carries, and then goes on to say: 


‘Thus does Rome sink deep and deeper into the soul, like the 
dew, of which every separate drop is soft and weightless, but 
which still finds its way to the rvot of everything beneath the 
soil, imparting there, to every future plant, its own warm tint, 
its own balmy fragrance, and its own ever rejuvenescent vigour. 
But this is only in its outward life. It would be difficult to 
describe what may be learned by one who will search its inward 
being, its innumerable repositories of art, its countless institu- 
tions of charity, its private, as well as public, resources for 
mental culture, in libraries, in museums, in academies, in asso- 
ciations for every object, from the discussion, bi-weekly, of 
theological themes, to the hebdomadal dissection of a line of 
Dante. Who has remained in Rome, for his intellectual cul- 
tivation, and does not remember quiet hours in one of the great 
public libraries, where noiseless monks brought him, and piled 
around him, the folios which he required; and he sat as still 
amidst a hundred readers as though he had been alone? 

‘But there is an inner apartment in this great house, and 
he who may have penetrated into it, the very penetrale, will 
look back upon the time with a pleasurable regret, Imagine 
him seated alone in the second hall of the Vatican library, round 
which are ranged now empty desks, for it is vacation time, 
while above is a row of portraits of eminent librarians, many 
distinguished for their learning more than for the purple. A 
door opposite gives a view of the grand double hall beyond, 
divided by piers. The cases round them and along the walls 
are the very treasure-shrines of learning, containing only gems 
of manuscript lore. Above, all is glowing with gold and ultra- 
marine, as airy and brilliant as the Zuccari could lay them. 
The half-closed shutters and drawn curtains impart a drowsy 
atmosphere to the delicious coolness, which gives no idea of 
the broiling sun glaring on the square without. Imagine, how- 
ever, no idler—for such a one could not obtain access there at 
such a season—but an assiduously plodding, perhaps dull-look- 
ing emaciated student, in whose hand crackles the parchment 
of some old dingy volume, whose turn has come of the many 
around him, to be what is called collated, a verb that has no 
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connection with its analogous substantive. Perhaps, at the 
moment of a delightful discovery, that the dusky membrana- 
ceous document has, in a certain spot, a preposition or even 
a letter different from three companions, there enters silently 
a man of middle age, with lofty brow, and deep set eyes, happy 
in the loose drapery of home in summer—for he lives among 
books—and sits him down beside the solitary learner. (This is 
Monsignor, subsequently Cardinal Mai, the great paleographer.) 
Kind and encouraging words, useful practical information, per- 
haps a discussion on some interesting point, make a quarter 
of an hour’s diversion from the ‘‘weight of the day and the 
heat’’; but coming from or shared with the discoverer of Cicero 
and Fronto, of Isocrates and Dionysius, they may become the 
beginning of a long cherished and valued friendship. Hours 
like these, often repeated, pass not away lightly from the 
memory. Spent under the very shadow of the great dome, they 
endear Rome by the recollection of solid profit thus gained and 
garnered for the evil days of busier life. Any one, surely, whose 
years of mental cultivation can thus associate themselves, must 
retain a happy and a grateful impression on mind and heart.’ 


A passage such as this shows, in my opinion, Wiseman 
at his best, and as a vignette of the life of the scholars of 
Rome in the twenties and thirties of the last century it is, 
I think, quite invaluable. It stands, of course, by no means 
alone: and it is from the cumulative effect of all such 
passages, reflecting a world of leisurely, cultured discus- 
sion, that we can fully gather what was in Wiseman’s mind 
when, in a memorandum written about 1846 and relating 
to his attitude towards Newman and his friends, he speaks 
of ‘ the tone of soothing and inviting kindness which from 
the beginning Roman education had taught me to adopt.’ 
The power of observation and graphic description is in the 
passage just quoted, as so often with Wiseman, of remark- 
able quality, and among other passages in the Recollec- 
tions in which this power is felt at its strongest are, of 
course, such very well known ones as the description of 
the ceremonies of Easter Week, or again the chapter which 
speaks of the Jubilee by which Leo XII in 1825, in so 
impressive a fashion, after an interval of fifty years, re- 
vived the tradition which had been allowed to lapse in 
1800. Here indeed Wiseman’s page becomes, as it were, 4 
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ROME IN THE WRITINGS OF CARDINAL WISEMAN 


canvas upon which he works with the boldness and sombre 
effectiveness of a Tintoret, as befits the character of the 
event which he is commemorating. Of incomparable vivid- 
ness again is the celebrated passage relating to one of the 
most dramatic events in the Pontificate of Gregory XVI— 
the discomfiture of the Czar of Russia, Nicholas I, to whom 
during his visit to the Vatican in December 1845 the Pope 
addressed a crushing remonstrance on his ill-treatment of 
the Catholics of Poland. Wiseman had his information as 
to what happened, before and after the reception of the. 
Czar, from ‘an English gentleman ’ who ‘ was in some part 
of the Palace through which the Imperial visitor passed ’; 
and it is by the simple expedient of contrasting the exte- 
rior of the Czar before and after the interview that the 
extent of his humiliation and confusion is brought out. 
Apart from the Pope and the Czar and the Russian 
Minister to the Holy See, only one witness was present, 
an Englishman, Cardinal Acton; and as Wiseman 
notes in another place, ‘Cardinal Acton wrote down, at 
the Pope’s request, a minute account of it; but he never 
allowed it to be seen.’ There exists, however, a picture of 
this historic audience, unknown to the world at large, in 
the possession of Lord Acton at Aldenham in Shropshire. 
It is the work of a contemporary German painter of no 
great merit, and as an interpretation of what it purports 
to depict, though of course enormously interesting from its 
associations, falls far short of what Wiseman’s pen only 
described by implication. 

Rome itself occupies naturally the foreground of interest 
with Wiseman, but his eager and observant eye travelled 
far beyond the city walls and as an interpreter of the 
scenery and life of the Campagna, the Alban Hills and the 
whole Agro Romano he is also singularly worth listening 
to. How warmly he felt for Sant ’Agnese on the Nomentan 
Way and all its associations is abundantly clear from his 
writings, notably, of course, from Fabiola; and the memory 
of the venerable basilica in its glorious setting of grand 
and desolate landscape will sometimes stir in him with 
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peculiar poignancy—as witness, for instance, the letter to 
Manning, written from London on January goth, 1857: 
‘I write at a dismal Ave Maria, white sleet falling upon 
the muddy streets, envying your walk to-morrow morning 
along the Via Nomentana and dear St. Agnes and her 
lambs.’ His corner of the world beyond all others, in the 
Horatian sense, was, however, the village Monte Porzio, 
one of the most delightful of the Roman Castelli, among 
the Alban Hills situated on the road from Frascati to 
Palestrina. Here the English College possessed then, as 
it still does, a country house in a lovely situation, and 
here Wiseman first as a student and then as Rector of 
the college spent a long series of happy vacations, thereby 
extending in a thousand directions his acquaintance with 
classical and Early Christian archaeology, with Italian life 
and manners, with Italian farming, viti-culture, and so on 
A good deal of this is reflected in the Recollections; but it 
is in one of his less widely read books, the Essays, that, re- 
printed from other publications, you find several of his 
most valuable and informing studies on the character of 
the Italian peasantry, on the mimicry of the Italians, and 
so-on. Indeed, there is in one of them a passage which, 
though derived I should think from hearsay, has beyond 
its value of what we might call ethnography, a peculiar 
interest as a side-light on history. The passage in question 
relates to the language of gesture current among the Nea- 
politans. ‘A curious example occurred’ (Wiseman writes) 
‘of the utility of gesture some years ago. When old Fer- 
dinand, the darling of the Neapolitans, returned to his 
capital after the foolish Revolution of 1822, he presented 
himself at a balcony, to the assembled multitude of repen- 
tant and delighted lazzaroni. Neapolitans never speak: they 
always shout; and, in newspaper phrase, to obtain a hear- 
ing was, on this occasion, out of the question. The king. 
however, was a thorough Neapolitan, and understood the 
language of the fingers, if he did not that of flowers; so 
he made his address, for we cannot call it a speech, in it. 
He reproved them for their past naughtiness, he threat- 
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ROME IN THE WRITINGS OF CARDINAL WISEMAN 


ened them with greater severity if they again misbehaved, 
and, after exhorting them to good conduct, ordered them 
to disperse and go home quietly. Every gesture was under- 
stood, without a word, amidst the most deafening sounds.’ 
We hear little of episodes like this in the average books on 
the Risorgimento; and yet I feel that somehow they put 
the whole thing into quite a different and a much truer 
perspective. 

But to return to Monte Porzio, it was there, as I said, 
that Wiseman came perhaps to closer grips than anywhere 
else with Italian life, with the very soil of Italy, and the 
fruits of her rich earth; and the affection which he in that 
way contracted for the place never left him. Whenever 
in later years he returned to Rome for longer or shorter 
visits, he always spent some time out there, and Canon 
Morris has recorded a touching episode from the days of 
Wiseman’s last illness. ‘One afternoon’ (Morris notes) 
‘he said to me, “I am sure it would do me more good to 
have a long talk about Monte Porzio than to be kept so 
much alone.” I answered, “Well, let’s have a good talk 
about Monte Porzio”; and then he straightway flung him- 
self into it. “I can see the colour of the chestnut trees, and 
Camaldoli, and the top of Tusculum. What a beautiful 
view it is from our Refectory window! A new-comer does 
not value Monte Porzio properly. It takes a hard year’s 
work in Rome to enable you to appreciate it. I loved it 
dearly. I keep a picture of it in my bedroom, both here 
and at Leyton. They have kept the Rector’s chair in the 
place where I used to sit. I got that gold chair for Pope 
Leo’s reception, and I always used it afterwards. I used 
to sit there writing for hours after everyone was in bed, 
and then I would refresh myself by a look out of the open 
window into the moonlight night.’ ’’ Words such as these 
give us, as it were, a short cut into the understanding of 
all that Rome meant to Wiseman; how it moulded him, 
how it stamped him. This was a reaction closely akin to 
that which was felt a few years later by one of the greatest 
thinkers and interpreters of history in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, Jacob Burckhardt, when in one of his rare poems 
written in 1846 he describes the feelings to which Rome 
gave rise in him: 


Hier war's, mein Junge, wo mir einst 

Im Herzen alle Wiinsche schwiegen; 
Mein Schicksal schwand, vertrauensvoll 
Dem Weltgeschick sich anzuschmiegen . . 


Indeed, I feel no doubt that the very fact of dating a docu- 
ment ‘ Out of the Flaminian Gate of Rome’ in Wiseman’s 
mind straightway was productive of a flavour which could 
not fail to make it universally acceptable. In considerations 
such as these lies, I submit, the key to much of Wiseman’s 
success; as indeed also to some of the difficulties which, 
however unjustly and undeservedly, he encountered in 
his career. 


In speaking of Wiseman as the chronicler and interpre- 
ter of Rome of his day, I have hitherto mainly stressed the 
importance of Rome for the formation of Wiseman’s 
character and personality. There is, however, yet another 
aspect of his writings on the subject referred to which de- 
serves fuller notice than I have so far given it, and it is 
upon this aspect that I should now like to offer a few re- 
marks. I am thinking of the importance of Wiseman’s 
writings on Rome for that rewriting in the spirit of ob- 
jectivity of the whole history of Italian unification which 
surely by now is overdue. Wiseman, of course, dying in 
1865, did not live to witness the glories of the campaign 
of Mentana in 1867, or the tragedy of the over-running of 
the States of the Church in 1870: but a book like his Re- 
collections is to a large extent a vindication of the Tem- 
poral Power, being indeed, at the time of its publication 
in 1858—that is, two years before the campaign of Castel- 
fidardo—greeted by many contemporaries as such, notably 
in France, and among its not least interesting passages are 
those which treat of the economic conditions of the States 
of the Church, pages which show the practised hand of a 
man of affairs such as Wiseman, as head of the English col- 
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ROME IN THE WRITINGS OF CARDINAL WISEMAN 


lege, and manager of the Monte Porzio estate had become. 
Now, as the nineteenth century saw to it, that the current 
notions about, say, the Stuarts and the Jacobite Movement 
were radically corrected, so there devolves, I think, upon 
the twentieth century the duty of revising many of the 
fallacies which in the great majority of publications have 
long figured as history concerning the nineteenth century: 
and there are unmistakable signs that the counter move- 
ment to which I have referred has already set in. I need 
but recall—to choose an example most immediately at 
hand—Mr. Algernon Cecil’s brilliant revaluation of Met- 
ternich, which was published only quite recently. Now as 
regards the unification of Italy, such has been the un- 
checked flow of partisan literature in glorification of it, 
that many of the salient facts on the other side have tended 
to be overlooked and forgotten. That the attack on the 
States of the Church in September 1870 was an entirely 
unprovoked attack is, of course, admitted on all hands; 
but how many people are there who remember that on 
August 17th, 1870, the Foreign Secretary of Victor Em- 
manuel, Visconti-Venosta, declared in the Chamber of 
Deputies in Florence that ‘ the obligation which Italy has 
undertaken, neither to attack the Pontifical frontier nor 
to permit it to be attacked, even if it were not enforced 
by treaties, would still be enforced by other sanctions pro- 
vided by the ordinary law of nations and the general polli- 
tical relations of States ’"—fine sentiments these, which did 
not, however, prevent the selfsame Government less than 
a month later from invading the States of the Church with- 
out so much as a shadow of an excuse. I am choosing here 
at random something that is an undisputed historical fact, 
and which yet you hardly ever see referred to. I] tempo é 
galantuomo, say the Italians, and it is true that the logic 
of history sometimes by itself causes a justification of the 
past to materialize. Everybody is aware of the taunt which 
used to be hurled at the Papacy, that it was not defended 
by native troops, but by ‘foreign mercenaries ’—a taunt 
which in itself was entirely inaccurate since by far the 
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greater proportion of the Papal army consisted of natives, 
only they were not, of course, conscripted: and conscrip- 
tion linked up with what I can only call a purely zoological 
idea of nationalism, the late nineteenth century every- 
where in Europe but in England had come to look upon 
as a mighty fine thing—with the results that we all know. 
Now when during the war Benedict XV, in 1917, issued 
an appeal for peace, accompanying it by a programme of 
reconstruction aiming at the prevention of war, one of his 
chief points was that there was to be no more conscription 
in the world, and in proposing that, the Papacy could re- 
mind the world that as long as it was a temporal power 
it had never introduced conscription. I remember how, 
on reading that in 1917, I felt that here was one of those 
cases, less rare perhaps than one usually thinks, when his- 
tory itself makes amends: and if I may here introduce a 
personal parenthesis, it so happened that a few months 
later I found myself in Rome as Secretary to the Mission 
which was negotiating with the Vatican the recognition 
of the independence of my country, Finland: and well do 
I remember what a relief it was, having travelled across, as 
I had, practically the whole length of war-scarred Europe 
with nothing but Chauvinist sentiment aflame in each 
country, finally to reach a spot where there was concern 
for Europe as a whole. In a conversation which I had with 
Cardinal Gasparri at that time, I ventured to say how 
much I, as a student of history, had appreciated in the 
Pope’s appeal to the world the reference to the Holy See’s 
attitude as regards conscription. The Cardinal, I thought, 
was rather interested in my stressing this point, and he 
gave me a piece of information which I should imagine is 
not very generally known—namely that that reference, of 
which he fully admitted the appositeness and felicity, had 
not been put into the first of the two documents of which 
the appeal consisted, but into the second—and that be- 
cause it had really been an afterthought. What is needed 
is, 1 think, more such afterthoughts, and when the history 
of Italian unification comes to be reconsidered in the spirit 
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ROME IN THE WRITINGS OF CARDINAL WISEMAN 


of impartialness, I hope that full use will be made of the 
invaluable material towards that end contained in the 


writings of Cardinal Wiseman on the City and the cause 
he knew and loved so well. 


‘TANCRED BorENIUS. 





BLACKFRIARS 
THE NECESSITY OF REVOLUTION 


HE is an inept apologist who urges that if the poor suffer 
the pangs of hunger, the rich too suffer the pangs of indi- 
gestion, that surfeit is no less painful than want. It isa 
mischievous casuistry that reminds us that nervous pros- 
tration is as often an attendant of prolonged satisfaction 
as of perennial anxiety as to where the next meal is coming 
from. Happiness is indeed relative to our wants, which are 
limited by our environment and by individual and social 
temperament. But it is dangerous to argue that between 
this class and that there is nothing to choose so far as the 
subjective enjoyment of life is concerned. In the brute 
economy, the lives of sheep-devouring wolves and wolf- 
devoured sheep enjoy doubtless the same average of pain 
and gratification; we can predicate of each vessel the same 
fullness according to its capacity in nature’s scale. But 
Dives and Lazarus are not (I mean in the subjective order) 
the analogues of sheep and wolf. For Lazarus is a man: 
Dives too: the primate mammal, homo sapiens; though 
each may feel some difficulty in predicating it of the other. 

These are incredulous times and we must be very care- 
ful. We are most of us as fatuous when we explicate the 
problem of pain as when we attempt to analyse the 
economy of its distribution amongst men. We remember 
having it explained to us in early youth that pain is prim- 
arily a prophylactic whose function is to sound the alarm 
of lesion and disease lest (fatally) they go unperceived. Un- 
relieved toothache the next day (without the hollow tooth) 
led us to suspect the universal application of the Doctor’s 
apologetic—a derivative of the cloudy, highly-adaptable 
theoscopy, a cheery convention called ‘ religion,’ that has 
been leading us (since hearty Victorian times) to atheism 
and despair. For it is a lamentably incomplete prophylactic 
that provides the pangs of a famished belly, with no sub- 
sequent dinner to ward off death by starvation. 

We are a little careless. We demonstrate for the com- 
fort of the sentimental that the contortions of guinea-pigs 
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are little more than the simulation of suffering; tears for 
the animal creation may be assuaged by an a-priorism 
which denies the brutes time-sense, antepast and intro- 
spection. But we are in a fix when the hyper-aesthetic 
observer projects his sensibilities into the crudely organ- 
ised lives of children no less than brutes. 

We need not deny that it is the fundamental mystery 
that there should be suffering at all: it is the complete 
Catholic sense alone that can explain the mystery, can jus- 
tify the Creator by submitting to the requirements of the 
end and nature of his creation. But it is with the social 
sequelae of pain, the sufferings of humanity, that we are 
concerned. We have little illusion as to the degree of our 
own suffering and (when, at least, we are personally 
touched) we do not usually err on the side of what the 
moderns call ‘callous objectivity.’ We are in the thick of 
the agony, if no nearer than next door; it shall take more 
than comfortable words to dull its acuteness if we be truly 
Christian. 

‘One misery begets another’ apothegm has it. It were 
a less trite thesis that should trace the wandering rays of 
revolution back to that feeble, questioning candle-glimmer 
—an indifferently treated problem of pain. Had Lenin 
understood the meaning of the cross on which the suffering 
Man-God died, the gibbet on which his brother was hanged 
might have meant the Christian recrudescence that can 
alone save the world. But Lenin was not a Catholic—nor 
remotely acquainted (let this acquit him of the guilt of the 
Revolution) with Catholicism. Only since 1917 have we 
appreciated the full catastrophe of the Schism and Vladi- 
mir’s adherence to it. 

We have called these stray thoughts the Necessity of 
Revolution. And though their humble intent in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs is no more than to catalogue a few of 
the evils that have followed the Reformation (and to stimu- 
late a keener sense of the misery abroad) we are aware of 
the ambiguity that suggests the inevitableness of revolt. 
For the revolt of the twentieth century is a standing indict- 
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ment of neglectful Christians, and only when they revolt 
against Mammon with the same energy that Bolsheviks 
have revolted against God can we hope for light. Like the 
smug heresy of the Pharisees our apostasy lies secretly in a 
protestation of faith which is cynical as to its own efficacy. 
And if we lack the courage to act, let us at least have the 
honesty to see. 

Somewhat more than half a century ago the bien-pensant 
world was worried (in quite large numbers) about the 
scandal of Manning. And Manning was not alone to scan- 
dalise. Bishop Ketteler of Mayence had been a herald of 
revolt (if révolt it was). Leo himself had not been inactive 
as Bishop of Perugia. By the ‘eighties large groups of stu- 
dents of every nation, ‘ Social Catholics,’ were meeting at 
Fribourg under the leadership of the democratic Cardinal 
Mermillod. By ’87 scandalised patrons were organising a 
congress to combat the social congresses of Liége; for the 
movement was universal; its membership was not confined 
to priests and intellectuals and the workers themselves. 
Léon Harmel was not the only employer in its ranks; and 
much international labour organisation to-day is the result. 
But dissent and reaction, as we have suggested, were not 
rare. The number of the Faithful who regard the Church 
chiefly as the divinely appointed guardian of privilege and 
property have always been too great. And there were the 
usual number, fifty years ago, conveniently unable to dis- 
tinguish between Social Catholicism and that non-existent 
thing they would call Catholic Socialism. 


The Archbishop at Westminster taught no new doctrine, 
but he sought to restore Catholic teaching on property and 
to apply it vigorously to the nineteenth century conflict 
between Capftal and Labour. His expression ‘right to 
steal,’ as de Pressensé remarked, grafted on the right to 
work and to be helped, though borrowed from the most 
orthodox teaching of the Church was hardly calculated to 
soothe the already exasperated nerves of the pocket-cor 
scious. For Manning (as for any Catholic with intelligence 
and ingenuousness enough to perceive in Catholicism 
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the Fraternity of Christ) political economy was a moral 
science subject to the laws of conscience: Man alone was 
the essential social unit, his needs and functions, the only 
absolute economic standard. 

Man was an entity whose recognition must be enforced; 
the Cardinal endorsed the right of the State to interfere. 
The economic history of the working man, he perceived, 
had been a violation of these principles. Labour was not a 
commodity and its right should be a pervading principle 
in the distribution of wealth. 

‘Let the workers unite’ may from a church dignitary 
have sounded strange to a world made uneasy by Marx’s 
manifesto. But Manning was as sceptical as any German 
State-Socialist in respect of the cajoleries that disguised ex- 
ploitation. Where the worker existed for the process of 
production and not the process of production for the 
worker, he was quick to perceive the thin end of the wedge 
of slavery. 

Even we remember when luxury (beer and tobacco) 
amongst the workers aroused indignation as at a national 
calamity. The failure of the worker to abstain was indeed 
one of those recurrent calamities to which Capital was 
subject. For the mass of surplus value was clearly affected 
by the workers’ reaction to the Capitalist Exhortation to 
Higher Things; its augmentation was appreciably assisted 
by the workman’s thrift. (We need hardly insist in the re- 
lation of ‘ thrift ’ to wage-depression). Communal kitchens, 
etc. and the philanthropic supervision of the workman’s 
recreation were pretty sound investments. The profligacy 
of the working class was a canker gnawing at the nation’s 
prosperity. 

Similarly in Manning’s own day memories of Malthus 
had provided the Capitalist with a thesis whereby the most 
intimate activity, the right to reproduce, was a grace ac- 
corded or witheld at the good pleasure of Capital. For the 
Malthusians, with a muddle-headed notion of the corre- 
lations between the growth of the working class and the 
Increase of Capital were unable to distinguish between the 
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inconstant requirements of capitalist production and the 
actual productivity of the existing means. In consequence 
the workers were bidden to adapt their numbers to the 
requirements of Capital. They were exhorted ‘ to abandon 
their thoughtless habits.’ Procreation must be limited by 
the extent of employment. The worker was the appendage 
of Capital: subservient to his product even after his work 
was done, consuming, recreating, propagating himself only 
in accordance with the interests of Capital. 


Manning used as bitter words about the Sanctity of the 
Free Contract as he would to-day of the sanctimonious ap- 
peal to the Principle of Property (with which the syco- 
phants of capital to-day attack the proletariate, or property- 
less.) 


‘ Between a capitalist and a working man there can be no 
freedom of contract. The capitalist is invulnerable in his 
wealth.” Manning upheld the Law of Property sanctioned 
by revelation and the Catholic Church underlying both 
civilisation and liberty, whereby all had the right to pos- 
sess. But equally his conception of possession was limited 
by Catholic teaching (cf. Summa, ga gae: lxvi). As for the 
anarchical accumulation of wealth, he was near to agreeing 
with Bacon that property was like muck—good only when 
spread. 


If it was Fabian Socialism that was employed to side- 
track the real Socialists of the nineteenth century, then it 
is the Bolshevik Bogey that is to-day the unfailing weapon 
of the pocket-conscious. There is trouble with the less 
sophisticated spirits? a cry for a little light in the darkness? 
Then let us talk of the Bogey-man and there will be no 
more trouble. 


Meanwhile this is an age of anomalies. Crime is crime— 
the revolt of free will against God. But it is not criminals 
for the most part that we send to prison, the robbers and 
child-murderers of modern society. By a whimsical dis 
pensation of justice we punish frequently not felons but 
those that go proxy for them, men on whom want has im- 
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pressed sufficiently the stamp of our economic insanity and 
bestiality: tramps and beggars and sometimes little girls.’ 


Or again, have you compared the statistics of England’s 
infant mortality with ‘ Russia’s starving millions ’ (or what- 
ever your newspaper’s latest caption was)? I have. 


Anomalies, I have called these things. But there is no 
trick nor cunning too low for our decayed sincerity: no 
new brutality that we need not fear from ourselves. 


By an inevitable providence there is an acutely sensitive 
consciousness of these miseries in the encyclicals of Pope 
Pius XI and these are quoted elsewhere without fear (alas!) 
of undue reiteration. It should not be necessary to inform 
Christians of the object of the present Pope and his pre- 
decessor Leo XIII in approaching the social question. 


In fact, of course, it is: — 


‘This is the aim which Our Predecessor urged as the 
necessary object of our efforts: the uplifting of the prole- 
tartat.’ 


It was not that the Encyclical might provide Christian 
newspapers next day with the serviceable caption POPE 
CONDEMNS COMMUNISM, nor that the nerves of the pocket- 
conscious should be soothed into the additional compla- 
cence of the bien-pensant. It was that Christian civilisa- 
tion might avail itself of the power and the vision to which 
it is heir. 

J. F. T. Prince. 





‘I write with the precise figures before me, 
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THOSE WERE THE DAYS 


RECENTLY there came into my possession a faded copy 
of the Gloucestershire Chronicle of October 28th, 1876. 
Its immediate interest for me was an account of the death, 
truly described as melancholy, of a member of my family. 
Whilst shooting wild fowl on the banks of the Severn with 
two friends, he had swum out to reclaim a widgeon winged 
by one of them, and was drowned in spite of his friends’ 
efforts at rescue. In the obvious way peculiar to the period 
the coroner is reported as having addressed the jury thus: 
We seem to have all the evidence. It is a most melancholy 
case; certainly one of the most melancholy that I have had 
to sit upon for some time. It is a very sad thing—a young 
fellow, whom most of us knew, went out for amusement 
and lost his life. I suppose the water was cold? ... . It is 
a melancholy and sad case. . . . No doubt the poor gentle- 
man met his death accidentally and that will be your ver- 
dict.’ 

After indulging in what I must call a certain vicarious 
concern in this grief that was, I turned my attention to the 
remainder of the paper, so unfamiliar in its size, its closely 
printed columns, and its lack of pictorial illustration. 
There is a certain measured tread in the style of newspaper 
writing, even in the advertisements, of those days. We ob- 
serve the same characteristic in the old bound Tablets and 
Punches of the ’70’s. To us who are accustomed to find our 
persiflage light and airy, there is an inverted comicality in 
the older ways. 

My Gloucestershire Chronicle reflects such a settled con- 
dition of affairs—though of course there are always the 
Liberals and the Atheists! We find great mention of peo- 
ple called the Nobility and Gentry, and Ladies, and Work- 
ing Classes, Dissenters, and Roman Catholics. They ride 
about in Stanhope Phetons, in Broughams and Landaus, 
in Park Phetons and Pony Phztons, in Gig Carts, in White- 
chapel Wagonettes, a low step being generally provided for 
the ladies, 
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In public affairs the Gloucestershire Chronicle is cross 
with the Liberal Party. In fact it ‘could not believe the 
great Liberal Party had shelved all its patriotism out of 
sheer envy and hatred of the Tories, their opponents, the 
men in power.’ Of course, Mr. Gladstone was to blame. 
The leading article says of the Grand Old Man: ‘it was 
in vain to attempt curbing his foolish impulses, or his 
incendiary language; he was unyielding in his madness.’ 


While Liberals are undermining Tories in the affairs of 
the nation, and indeed of the wide, wide world, various 
owners of property, large taxpayers, and residents of the 
city of Gloucester propose themselves to the burgesses of 
the city wards as their representatives among the Council- 
lors. For instance, Mr. George Barrett says in his address: 
‘Lives and property in this city are comparatively unpro- 
tected in case of fire, especially the working classes, who 
are debarred from insuring, and I therefore brought the 
question before the Council and did my best to persuade 


the Corporation to procure a Steam Fire Engine, but they 
have not yet thought fit to adopt that suggestion. I still 
maintain that politics ought not to be made the basis of 
Municipal Government.’ 


Fifty-seven years has not brought much variation into 
the style of reporting Church affairs. The inevitable adjec- 
tives are not under represented in the following: ‘The 
opening of the organ at St. Michael’s Church was cele- 
brated by a special and appropriate service on Thursday 
evening when the sacred edifice was filled to overflowing. 
Mr. Harford Lloyd, the Cathedral organist, presided at the 
organ and the Cathedral choir gave their efficient assist- 
ance. An able and appropriate sermon was preached by the 
Rev. A. Loxley, minor canon of the Cathedral, from the 
text: “ What mean ye by this service?” After the sermon 
and during the collection of the offertory, Perronet’s noble 
coronation hymn “‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name ” was 


sung by the large congregation with thrilling power and 
heartiness.’ : 
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Four and a half long columns are devot2d to the Bishop 
of Gloucester’s visitation addresses on the prevalence, 
causes and characteristics of Unbelief and the leading argu. 
ments against it. The editor is respectful and apologetic: 
‘We have been compelled to greatly condense the closely 
reasoned addresses of the Bishop and we fear have very 
much weakened them,’ but allays any anxieties by the news 
that they are to be printed in book form. 

Then there is a definitely Protestant but very sympathe- 
tic account of some English travellers who fell in with the 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady of Montserrat. There 
is one pearl which should be displayed as it has been dived 
for and its lustre shines through its external clumsiness: 
‘ Then awaiting our turn, we follow in the crowd, upstairs 
to where stood, in a darkened room above the altar, guarded 
by two friars in holiday dress, the image of Our Lady.’ 

Prize days must have been very similar in 1876 to prize 
days, past, present, and, almost inevitably, future. On such 
an occasion at the Grammar School, Campden, the Rev. 
G. D. Bourne, rector of Weston Subedge and rural dean, 
presided. My paper reports that ‘ the reverend gentleman 
offered the scholars some good advice on the necessity of 
their pursuing their studies, and gave a word of encourage- 
ment to those who were unsuccessful in obtaining a prize 
on the present occasion.’ 

But perhaps most interesting of all are the advertise- 
ments, reflecting as they do the dignity of life for some of 
humanity, the fixity of existing conditions—huge sales by 
market of produce and live stock, the simple wants— 
patent medicines, library books, the circus, musical boxes. 

Consider the unhappy social climber face to face with 
the advertisement of the Cheltenham Imperial Winter 
Garden and Skating Rink Company: ‘ It is proposed bya 
number of ladies in Cheltenham and the county of Glou- 
cester to form a club in connection with the new Skating 
Rink about to be opened at Cheltenham, and it is hoped 
that the Upper Class of Society in the Town and County, 
for whose benefit this arrangement is being made, will by 
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hop their hearty co-operation, assure the success of the scheme, 
nce, and assist the Committee in keeping the list of members as 
rgu- select as possible . . . . ‘To secure admission it will be neces- 
tic: sary to be proposed and seconded by two Ladies belonging 
sely to the Committee. The following Ladies form the Com- 
very mittee— Thirty of them, arbiters of social life or death. 
1eWS Judged by the clamant amusements advertised nowadays, 
the Gloucestershire ‘Town and County people were very 
the- easily amused. It is true that those who propose going on 
1 the a visit to London are urged to attend St. James’s Hall for 
here the Moore and Burgess Minstrels. The only amusement 
lived apart from this is the impending visit to Gloucester of a 
ness: circus where can be seen ‘ Dr. Redmondi, the wonder 
tairs worker of modern miracles. Matchless stud of Beautiful 
rded spotted and variegated steeds. The Grand Procession at 1 
4 o'clock will be extremely gorgeous and interesting.’ But I 
prize forgot there is one other, Miss Arabella Goddard is to give 
such | a Pianoforte Recital. 
Rev. © Of course it is not necessary to leave one’s home in search 
jean, | of entertainment or self-improvement. A wonderful 
»man | Tyrolean Musical Box is advertised at 2/-. ‘ Eight tunes, 
ty of [fF post free, 27 stamps. The eight tunes may be selected from 
rage: the following: Hold the Fort—Sun of my Soul—Thy Will 
prize § be Done—Safe in the arms of Jesus—Ring the Bell, Watch- 
man—Last Rose of Summer—Meet me in the Lane, Love 
rtise- —Watching for Pa—Madame Angot—Irish Jig—Mouse- 
me of | ‘tap Man—Tommy, make room for your Uncle—Oh, my, 
es by Fie for Shame—Perhaps she’s on the Railway—Run ’em 
nts— in—Hoopla.’ 
YOXES. Also there are ew books in Davies and Son’s Library, 
with for the use of sut zribers: The Prince Consort’s Life, Mad- 
inter — ap Violet, Success and How He Won it, Joshua Hoggart’s 
lbya | Household, We are Worldlings, Cripps the Carrier, Nora’s 
Glou- Love Test, A Woman Scorned, Major Vandermere, Captain 
cating Fanny, German Home Life, Sir Hubert’s Marriage. 
hoped And now we come to what Trader Horn might have 
yunty, called Homo Patiens. Man in his aches, diseases, and need 
ill by —) of physical repair is not left without some winking rays of 
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hope. The doctor of course did not advertise, but ‘ Mr. 
Buckingham’s experience and intimate practical knowledge 
of all the modern improvements and discoveries in Dental 
Surgery will enable him to give assurance of perfect satis. 
faction to all who may honour him with their confidence 
and support.’ He advertises a complete set of teeth * Upper 
and lower Frames from {5 5s. Without springs and for 
utility and natural appearance unsurpassed.’ 

Descending from the dignified welcome of Mr. Bucking- 
ham, ‘the Surgical and Mechanical Dentist,’ we come to 
the pill and tonic mongers crying their wares—such wares 
and so many of them! 

‘Health without Medicine restored by Du Barry’s deli- 
cious Revalenta Arabica Food which saves 50 times its cost 
in medicine! Noble people have been cured. For example 
No. 58216 The Marchioness de Brehon and No. 1771 Lord 
Stuart de Decies, Lord Lieutenant of Waterford.’ 

We also note the horrid sounding Cigars de Joy which 
‘give instantaneous relief in the worst cases of Asthma, 
etc.!’ Hayman’s Balsam of Horehound ‘ promises relief 
for cough in 10 minutes,’ and the advertisement goes so far 
as to say: ‘ No lady who has once tried it could ever after- 
wards be without it.’ To the same family we ascribe Keat- 
ing’s Cough Lozenges, Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 

Under a heading ‘ For the Blood is the Life—Deuter- 
onomy XII’ it is surprising to read ‘ Clarke’s Blood Mix- 
ture,’ followed by a most revolting list of diseases of the 
skin curable by this mixture of Mr. Clarke. 

Blair’s Gout and Rheumatism Pills are brought to the 
notice of the public, also Mr. Scott’s Bilious and Liver Pills, 
Pepper’s Quinine and Iron Tonic, Dr. King’s Dandelion 
and Quinine Liver Pills, this last, ‘ the only safe remedy. 
There is a great to-do about Cockles Antibilious Pills, ‘in 
use amongst all classes of society. To those who indulge in 
the luxuries of the table these pills will prove highly use- 
ful.’ Modestly enough, the advertisement goes on: ‘ They 
are not recommended as a panacea, nor are they adapted to 
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THOSE WERE THE DAYS 
all complaints, but—’ The dyspeptic, the weak and the 
nervous are not overlooked. There are those who can show 
a care for them. These poor sufferers may ‘rely on the 
Friend of All, Holloways Pills, their best friend and com- 
forter, as they act upon the mainsprings of life and save 
thousands from a premature grave.’ Twenty-five diseases 
are mentioned as curable by Professor Holloway’s Pills. 

For fear of being wearisome I have left out many others 
who bring relief to suffering humanity. No doubt the local 
papers were read in the villages by simple country people 
who could be relied upon to have a great respect for the 
written word. 


I conclude with two important household advertise- 
ments. Eliza Elder writes a letter for one manufacturer ‘ I 
have been Laundress for the Princess of Wales for several 
years and I consider ’s Blue the best I ever used— 
Eliza Elder.’ And the anonymous ‘ Queen’s Laundress ’ pro- 
nounces a certain starch to be the best she ever used. The 
English household laundered at the steps of the Throne. 


JoHN PREEDY. 





BLACKFRIARS 
BEAUTY LOSES HERSELF' 


A modern proverb has arisen as a star to guide the erring 
artist: ‘ Look after Truth and Goodness, and Beauty will 
look after herself.’ But let the artist beware. Such a star 
may prove to be a will-o’-the-wisp. At first sight the pro- 
verb appears to contain the complete ethic for aesthetics, 
reducing the tough problem of beauty to a simple and 
practical formula. How attractive to unite the Good and 
the True in holy wedlock and then turning discover 
Beauty the bridesmaid carrying the train behind. Simpli- 
fications, however, have their dangers. To bring them in 
touch with reality requires such care that in practice they 
become most complex, disclosing many an attractive but 
misleading view. A simplification should only be the com- 
pletion of thought, never the commencement. For Mr. 
Gill this proverb has come as the answer to a long process 
of reasoning, as appears from this volume. He thus avoids 
the only serious pitfall. But other artists who begin with 
this motto may not be so fortunate. 

Truth belongs to the mind, goodness to the will, and 
beauty is the fruit of both the mind and the will. Any 
being in its perfection will be true in its correspondence to 
God’s idea of it; it will be good in its dependency on God's 
will; and will be beautiful in its reflection of the harmony 
of God’s mind and will, which have produced the first two 
effects. Therefore beauty follows necessarily from the 
truth and goodness of a thing. Concentration on the first 
and the second produces the third automatically, since it 
is nothing less than the harmony between those two. 
‘ Beauty is a union of the true and the good, and the faculty 
which has beauty for its object is the whole and undivided 
mind. For as the true and the good are united in beauty, 
so intellect and will must necessarily be united for beauty’s 
discernment and apprehension’ (p. 246). So ‘ look after 
truth and goodness, and beauty looks after herself.’ In ob- 


1 Beauty Looks After Herself. Eric Gill. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 
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BEAUTY LOSES HERSELF 


serving the good and the true we must catch the harmony 
existing between them, just as the man who sees at once the 
form and the colour of a picture, sees in the same glance 
the beauty resulting from both. ‘ Every work of art is made 
of these two—matter and mind (or spirit) ’ (p. 19). 

This is straightforward enough, but the analysis must be 
pushed farther. Truth reigns over all relations of mind to 
its object, goodness over all relations of will to its object. 
Nevetheless classification is needed according to relation 
and object. Goodness and truth are of many kinds—natura]l 
and supernatural, practical and speculative—and the quod 
visum placet follows the same differentiations. All discus- 
sion of an abstraction will be useless without a preliminary 
word as to the particular sphere in which this abstraction 
lies. To speak airily of automobiles when one’s remarks 
apply exclusively to the lorry would lead only to confusion. 

In the case of this proverb the general principle is true 
enough. But when the artist discusses it, while thinking of 
a particular type of beauty, he will be in danger of not so 
particularizing the other two members of this trinity. 
Moral truth and moral goodness will beget moral beauty. 
The saint, looking after supernatural truth and goodness, 
has a certain supernatural beauty pleasing the inward eye 
of the observer. By common consent the saint’s life is 
beautiful on account of the harmony of his virtues. A 
human face has beauty when it is true to a certain ideal 
of the human face, and good in so far as it is desirable as a 
human face. We do not expect the saint to emerge with a 
well proportioned face from the contemplation of the 
supernaturally true and good. Mr. Gill points out in the 
last essay that any religion, true or false, is capable of in- 
spiring the artist to create beautiful things. 

The artist who, carried away by this enticing proverb, 
delves into problems of dogmatic theology and attunes his 
life to the precepts of the gospel, must not thereby expect a 
boom in his wares as things pleasing to the eye. This, un- 
fortunately, is the tendency, at least in theory. Seizing this 
formula he will rush off on the way of, perfection leaving 
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his beloved to look after herself. Such action may be com- 
mendable, but he must not be disappointed if his works of 
art do not improve. Apart from the fact that he may be 
placing the cart before the horse by seeking in spiritual 
perfection beauty for his productions, he has taken the 
wrong means for the achievement of artistic beauty. For 
artistic beauty the artist must look after artistic truth and 
artistic goodness. 


‘ First he (the artist) must get the idea of the thing to be 
made clearly in his mind . . . . Secondly he must desire to 
make it... . Thirdly he must have skill’ (p. 182). Art lies 
largely in the realms of the imagination and the senses, 
though it has its foundations in the mind. The artist first 
conceives the work to be produced in his mind and imagi- 
nation. He then attempts to reproduce that idea in the 
external world of concrete things. The truth of his art will, 
therefore, lie in the exactitude of the reproduction of the 
idea in his material. If this conformity is achieved the 
work of art will be called true to the artist’s idea. The 
goodness of the art lies in the desirability of the artist's 
ideas. In looking after the goodness of his art he will there- 
fore concentrate on the nature of that art, true proportion, 
rhythm, and all those features which make his conceptions 
desirable. And the truth will be achieved in proportion to 
his skill in that particular branch. ‘Art is in the first place 
skill.’ ‘ The training of artists, therefore, is twofold. First 
there is the training of living . . . . Secondly, the training of 
the artist is the training of making things in the actual 
material of which they are made. . . . The first training— 
that of living, fills the artist’s mind with ideas and images, 
with things that he comes to know, with things to fall in 
love with. . . . The second training—that of making things 
as they are used in the world, will teach him, if for in- 
stance he is a sculptor of stone, what stone is actually like, 
what can and cannot be done in it, what are its special 
qualities, what it lends or gives itself to best ’ (pp. 204 aud 
208). Thus, for the artist, this proverb is reduced to the 
fact that he must be a skilled craftsman and understand his 
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BEAUTY LOSES HERSELF 


job. And of course he had been looking after those things 
long before he heard this miraculous formula, which con- 
sequently becomes valueless; unless perchance it leads to 
a greater specialisation. (cf. BLACKFRIARS, June, 1933, 
p. 460.) 

It may be not only valueless, but harmful; for beauty 
does not suffer alone. ‘The tendency might easily be to seek 
God and spiritual perfection for an ulterior motive, that 
of improving one’s art. Such an inversion of values, though 
of course never stated so baldly, would inevitably lead to 
the ruin of the moral life. All three perfections would sink 
in the mire of confused ideas. 

‘A fool may be a saint. A villain may be an artist. A fool 
may be a villain. A saint may be an artist. But a fool can- 
not be an artist, nor a villain a saint’ (p. 19). 

Accidentally, however, some good may come of this 
notion even whe: misunderstood. It encourages the artist 
in the fundamental duty of seeking God and moral per- 
fection. Should he attain some success here in spite of the 
dangers already pointed out, it should effect an elevation in 
the beauty of his productions. The higher influences the 
lower, and moral beauty will have an indirect effect on the 
artistic. Those who seek God can see all beauty, and ‘ God 
is the instigator of all good works’ and thus ‘the good 
workman is the man of God, and this is, in an especial 
manner, true in respect of those works whereof beauty is 
the formal cause ’ (p. 249). But let the artist cease looking 
after goodness, truth and beauty as one looks after three 
charming travellers disappearing round the corner. 


ConrRAD PEPLER, O.P. 
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MYSTICAL MARXISM 


‘THE life of Mr. Middleton Murry as told by himself in 
the early part of his book on God is moving and tragic; 
tragic, not only because of the temperamental difficulties 
which made his relations with his wife, Katherine Mans- 
field, so painful both to him and to her, not only because of 
her sudden though not unexpected death, but because his 
own character is such that he seems to have spent most of 
his life in a state of spiritual darkness, struggling to find a 
gleam of light, and yet, by some strange psychological per- 
versity, shutting his eyes when the light appeared. He has 
studied the Gospels. The sayings of Christ fall from his 
pen as easily as from the lips of a fervent Christian. But 
he is not a Christian (though he has said in the Scots 
Observer that he counts himself one), for he rejects Christ's 
claim to be divine. He is not even a theist, for he has 
written in so many words ‘God does not exist’ (God, p. 
233). Yet he looks upon himself as a mystic. ‘ We mystics, 
we fanatics! Yes, that is true... . Out of our serene im- 
partiality, out of our final loss of all illusion, arises mysti- 
cism, arises fanaticism.’ (The Necessity of Communism, 
PP- 113-4). 

Although he is evidently by temperament an introvert, 
excessively conscious of his own consciousness, his mysti- 
cism appears to date back to an experience which befell 
him very shortly after the death of Katherine Mansfield in 
1923. That death was a spiritual blow to him which he 
compares to a physical shock he received from lightning 
when he was a boy. It drove him away from his fellows 
into a remote cottage in a forest. While there, one even- 
ing in the dark of his sitting-room, he had an experience 
which profoundly affected him; some sort of consciousness 
of being one with the universe, so that (in his own rather 
touching words) he ‘ could never be alone any more.’ This 
he considers to have been a mystical experience, though 
later in his life he was to find it exactly repeated when he 
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MYSTICAL MARXISM 


was being anaesthetised for an operation. This is not the 
place to trace Mr. Murry’s spiritual evolution in detail, 
but his present position appears to be that of accepting a 





in sort of materialistic Monism (to call it Pantheism would 
c: imply that he is a theist, which he is not), and of believing 
ies in a process of inevitable world evolution. His mysticism 
1S- shows itself in a panegyric of self-abnegation, of self-sur- 
of render, of self-annihilation. 
ris He is quite clear about the need for positively rejecting 
of all religion and all belief in ‘a supernatural God and a 
la supernatural soul,’ though he professes an enormous ad- 
er miration for Christ as the great and supreme exemplar of 
las disinterestedness, ‘ the pure instrument of human destiny.’ 
nis He seems to have a positive hatred of Christianity, accus- 
ut ing orthodox Christianity of having made disinterestedness 
ots impossible owing to its doctrine of rewards and punish- 
t's ments; yet he admits the social and charitable services of 
1as the mediaeval Church. For him true Christianity and 
p. Catholicism are the same. ‘Other forms of Christianity 
cs, than the Catholic seems (sic) to us either dishonest or in- 
m- complete’ (God, p. 272). He tells those who desire to be 
ti- Christians to join the Catholic Church (zbid., p. 229). 
m, As for himself, he proclaims himself a Communist. 
Communism, he holds, is the successor to Christianity; he 
rt, calls it ‘ the absolute antithesis of Catholicism.’ Marx he 
sti- looks upon as the last of the Jewish prophets, proclaiming 
ell a new era which will supersede Christianity; and he has 
in formed for himself a picture of Marx strangely unlike that 
he of the real Marx as disclosed by his biographers. Similarly 
ing Mr. Murry’s Communism is something very different from 
ws that of the Communist International. It is distinctively 
en- English, and Mr. Murry has hard words for the Russian 
nce variety and for the British Communist Party. The latter 
ess has not been backward in attacking its critic, calling him 
her ‘that peddler of quack anarchist individualism and com- 
his fortable gradualness’ (Communist Review, June 1933). 


Our English Communism, he says, will come about by 
peaceful means, by the conversion of the English bour- 
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geoisie, and above all by making the Labour Party Marxist, 
a task which Mr. Murry considers urgent and imperative. 

Mr. Murry is not at all clear as to what sort of a polity 
we shall have when we are all Communists, nor does the 
question seem to interest him particularly. The keynote 
of his Necessity of Communism is the necessity of disin- 
terestedness, the readiness to sacrifice everything for the 
proletariat. He admits that we cannot look for this dis. 
interestedness in more than a small minority of the popv- 
lation, but he demands it from this minority as impera- 
tively as Christ demanded from all men complete self-sur- 
render to Himself. What Mr. Murry does not do is give 
any adequate motive for this disinterestedness, for this 
utter self-annihilation (his own word) in the interests of 
the proletariat. Christ demanded self-surrender from men 
because He was God, the Beginning and the End; a point, 
by the way, which Mr. Murry seems to overlook, being too 
inclined to pick and choose what suits him in the teaching 
of Our Lord. 

Perhaps he intends to provide the missing motive by 
telling us that we are to love others as ourselves, one of the 
many Christian phrases of which he makes use. But that 
does not say that we are to love others more than ourselves; 
that we are to sacrifice ourselves utterly for other creatures. 
Why should we? Are we not men as much as they? If we 
are to love men, then we must love ourselves as well as 
love others. It is only God, our Creator, Whom we can 
rightly love more than ourselves. It is their love of God 
which has driven the Saints to such heroic acts of sacrifice 
for their fellow-men, and which has called forth in count- 
less Christians a disinterestedness which Mr. Murry ig- 
nores. If there be no God, there is nothing left in man 
that is worth sacrificing oneself for. Man has lost his dig 
nity. He has become a mere part of a blind process of 
historical evolution. We too, if Mr. Murry be right, must 
be a part of this same necessary process; and then what 
becomes of our power to choose whether we will sacrifice 
ourselves or not? 
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This problem of free will bothers Mr. Murry a great 
deal. He maintains that men have ‘a choice between 
catastrophe and control.’ He says that by complete surrender 
to Communism we become truly free. He uses a Hegelian 
phrase popular with Communists, ‘ Freedom is knowledge 
of necessity.” In other words, we become ‘ free’ when we 
recognise that we are governed by an iron destiny. But 
what sort of freedom is this? Nothing but the freedom 
from a sense of responsibility for our actions; comfortable 
doctrine indeed for the sinner, but not so comfortable for 
those against whom he sins. 


Verbally Mr. Murry isa Communist. Verbally he agrees 
with Marx about materialism and the dialectic. But he is 
very far yet from being either an orthodox Communist or 
an orthodox Marxist. To be either he has yet to make a 
greater surrender, a greater act of self-annihilation than 
any he has yet made; surrender to the Communist Inter- 
national, which brooks no rival. One cannot imagine him 


duing this. Yet for such a restless heart as his there is but 
one alternative if he is to find peace and fullness of life; 
surrender to Christ, man and God. 


Lewis Warr, S.J. 
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TAKE CARE OF THE PENCE 


IT’S an unusual experience for a community to awake one 
morning to find the only tangible medium of exchange is 
the cash in the pockets of its citizens, especially when the 
citizens had no warning that it would be a good idea to 
have enough cash in their pockets to provide for the situa- 
tion. That’s what happened in New York six months ago 
and that’s the state of affairs that obtained there, the finan- 
cial centre of the world, according to some, for more than 
a week. 


It’s a little difficult to convey the sensation derived from 
reading the announcement of a banking moratorium. Most 
people take their banks pretty much for granted. But 
imagine yourself of a morning entering your own dining 
room, ready to sit down to a nice hot breakfast. You open 
your morning paper. Large headlines inform you that, not 
only your own bank, but every bank in the country is 
closed for an indefinite period. Quickly you make a mental 
calculation of whatever small amount of money you have 
on your person. There’s that ten-bob note, and then there’s 
about three-and-six—no, that’s right, you spent ninepence 
on the way home—that’s two-and-ninepence in small 
change. What a fool you were not to stop by the bank yes- 
terday, as you had meant to. Good Lord, what the deuce 
are you going to do? You can’t last very long on thirteen 
shillings. Your friends won’t be able to lend you anything 
—they’ll be just as short as you are. You can’t even wire 
Aunt Mary, as a last resort, to ask her for a loan—her bank 
is closed just as tight as yours. And a little mournfully you 
turn again to your paper to read more about the situation 
that’s sprung up overnight. 


Well, that, or something very like it, is what seven mil- 
lion New Yorkers went through one morning not so very 
long ago. We didn’t have much change in our pockets. 
There wasn’t any way of getting any more. We wondered 
what we were going to do about it, and we found there 
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TAKE CARE OF THE PENCE 


wasn’t very much of anything we could do about it. And 
somehow or other people managed to get along, and on 
the whole the thing was less painful than it was amusing. 





le The first reaction was, of course, to hold on to small 
is change as long as possible. Silver, nickel and copper as- 
le sumed increased importance. Large bills were difficult and 
to in many cases impossible to change. When such bills could 
a- be changed the holders were only too glad to do so as 
30 quickly as possible. Many a taxi-driver found himself pre- 
n- sented with a ten or a twenty dollar bill to change in pay- 
in ment of a tariff of less than fifty cents. After the first few 
experiences he made certain that prospective fares were 
m supplied with change before driving them. By the second 
st day of the holiday shrewd persons who had somehow 
at managed to get hold of a supply of change were offering it 
1g in exchange for dollar bills at nintey-five cents to the dollar. 
n In the shops small purchases were made with the largest 
ot possible bill in order to secure the change. Frequently 
is the shopkeeper was unable to supply the change due and 
al the buyer was forced either to part with some of his own 
e or, if the shop was obliging, to make his purchases on 
5 credit. The latter method became tremendously popular 
re and at first blush seemed a facile solution to the whole 
H] » problem. 
S- One of the largest shops in New York has built its busi- 
ce ness on a policy of selling for cash only, advertising widely 
n that its cash policy enabled its customers to buy at a defi- 
1g nitely lower price than would be possible if credit were 
re offered. Its competitors took full advantage of the scarcity 
1k of cash caused by the bank holiday. Their advertisements 
yu shouted the advantages of credit facilities. ‘ Intelligent 
mn people have always recognised the advantages of credit. Use 
your charge account at our store. New accounts welcome,’ 
1. thundered one. ‘Open a charge account to-day. Use it 
ry liberally. We've always believed in credit,’ screamed 
S. another. And one of the large department stores had the 
d brilliant idea of offering fully cooked meals, to be delivered 
re to the home of the customer, where it was necessary only 
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to heat them before serving—thus eliminating the neces- 
sity of paying even for food in ready cash. 


But, while this sort of thing was all very well for the 
large shops, provided as they are with credit departments 
equipped to handle the increased use of credit, it was a 
different story for the small shop owner. He couldn’t very 
well advance credit to every passer-by, and he couldn’t con- 
tinue indefinitely to hand out change in return for large 
bills on cash purchases. Pretty soon his shop was in the 
same position as individual citizens—holding on to small 
change as long as possible, and hoping it wouldn’t run out 
before the holiday was over. 

And the individual citizens—were they worried and 
downhearted? Perhaps so. For many it was a desperately 
trying time. But their faces showed no signs of it. Gathered 
together in crowds, going to or from work, or moving about 
their affairs, there was a spirit almost of gaiety. People 
seemed to feel a crisis existed, that an attitude of depres- 
sion would only intensify it, and that the only thing to do 
was to accept it with the least possible ill-feeling and hope 
for the best. 

One of the peculiar phases of the situation was that the 
rich were not immune to its difficulties. Some of them 
were among the most short of funds. Many a family living 
on Park Avenue, New York’s street of millionaires, was 
said to have had to negotiate a little loan of ready cash 
from the servants. It was reported that one prominent 
household of seven, including three servants, after muster- 
ing all available cash, had amassed the imposing sum of 
two dollars and eighty-six cents! Another millionaire who 
had lived in one of the very expensive hotels for years with- 
out ever having found it necessary to deal with the Credit 
Manager, finally visited him to say that he found himself 
unable to tip his waiter. His meek request was, ‘ May | 
charge the tip?’ Currency itself was of little immediate 
value if it was not in the form of small notes. A cinema 
actor who had just left New York after a short visit 
astounded his manager, who knew his client had withdrawn 
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thirty thousand dollars in bank notes a few days previously, 
by a deluge of telegrams requesting funds. It was only 
when he learned that the withdrawal had been entirely in 
one-thousand-dollar bills that the manager was able to 
understand how the financial plight of an individual with 
thirty thousand dollars on his person could be serious. 
Another actor arrived in New York, en route for Europe, 
after the banks had closed. With pockets less bulky than 
his confrere, but with commendable faith in his own credit 
and the future of his country’s banking institutions, he 
sailed for abroad with ten dollars in his wallet. 


Theatres and cinema houses were hard put to secure 
audiences. Within two or three days the greater number 
of them were accepting cheques, payable after the holiday, 
from persons able to identify themselves. Of course, they 
ran quite a risk of finding themselves with a great deal of 
worthless paper on their hands, but on the whole the 
scheme seems to have worked well. Another institution 
faced with a dilemma was the police court. Usually those 
found guilty of minor offences are fined. If they are un- 
able to pay they are sent to the workhouse to work out their 
fines. It was manifestly unfair to deal this way with all 
those unable to pay fines under existing conditions, and 
it became the rule to declare such fines payable on the 
re-opening of the banks. 

As time passed, and exchequers began to run low, many 
extraordinary means of securing ready funds were tried. 
There were reports of people anxious to exchange hun- 
dred dollar bills for fifty dollars in changeable notes. And 
there was the piquant story of the gentleman, owner of a 
circus side-show in the suburbs, who roamed New York for 
two days trying to borrow twenty-five dollars on an 
elephant. 

Finally, on the ninth day, the banks of the city re-opened 
and withdrawals were permitted. The moratorium was 
over and a normal flow of money began again. But no 
sketch of the extraordinary experience of those nine days 
would be quite complete without the story of the dear little 
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old lady. All dear little old ladies seem to live in a world 
quite apart from the rest of us. This particular one had 
been living in a certain hotel for many years, paying her 
bill regularly each fortnight by cheque. While the rest of 
the population of New York were talking and thinking, 
even dreaming, of nothing else than the bank holiday, our 
little old lady was leading her usual placid existence. On 
the usual day at the usual hour she turned up in the hotel 
lobby and presented her cheque to the clerk. ‘I’m sorry, 
Madam, but we can’t accept cheques,’ she was told. ‘ Don’t 
be ridiculous, young man,’ she said, ‘ I’ve been paying my 
bill by cheque at this hotel for the past ten years.’ ‘ I know, 
Madam,’ said the clerk, ‘ but we can’t cash cheques now 
because of the holiday.’ ‘ What holiday? ’ demanded our 
friend. A little surprised the clerk launched out on a 
rather detailed explanation. But our little old lady was 
not to be assuaged by any such complicated excuses. 
‘Humph! ’ she retorted, ‘it seems to me the least you 
might have done was to give me a week’s notice.’ 


GERALD BLAKE. 





LOUISE, DUCHESSE DE LA VALLIERE, 
CARMELITE 


IN a long narrow gallery of Versailles seldom opened to 
the public hangs a picture by Nocret of Louise Duchesse 
de la Valliére in court dress of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury. There is something strangely haunting about the 
beautiful aristocratic face with its great sad eyes ringed by 
dark circles. For all her fine parure she has the air of one 
whose nights are spent in weeping. And now her life has 
been written by one who seems to have crept into her very 
heart and learnt its whispered secret; a work so different 
from the usual ones on Louis XIV’s mistresses, and justly 
crowned by the Académie Francaise.’ 

Here is the story. In 1661, the sixteen-year-old Madame 
Henriette d’Angleterre married Louis XIV’s brother. 
Among her ladies-in-waiting was Mlle. Louise de la Baume 
le Blanc, of Blois, aged seventeen. She had fair hair and 
innocent almond-shaped blue eyes, ‘ses yeux longs,’ and 
though she limped slightly, she was very exquisite. 
Madame herself said she was ‘ douce, précieuse, admirable ’ 
... ‘dans ses beaux yeux une douce langueur.’ As a little 
girl in Tours and at Blois, she had been greatly neglected 
by her mother and allowed to run wild. She had seen the 
King for the first time on his way to marry the Spanish 
Infanta. It was strange that on the high chimney of her 
chateau was the device: Ad principem ut ad ignes amor 
indissolubilis which by a strained translation is interpreted 
as foretelling her love for Louis and then its sacrifice to 
the fires of a greater love. 

There was so much beauty to intoxicate—the acting, the 
radiant clothes (of which we get such charming glimpses 
in paintings and engravings), gondolas and bathing at night 
at Fontainebleau to the sound of Lulli’s airs for the violin. 
The King, a jewel sparkling in a fine setting, was looked 
upon as a god; it is small wonder if Louise fell most deeply 


‘Les deux pénitences de Louise de la Valliére. By Gabrielle 
Basset D’Auriac. . 
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in love with him. Louis, whose manners had been influ- 
enced by reading tales of romance and heroism, was very 
fascinating. The mask of wax by Benoist shows him 
with sensual, disdainful lips and a finely carved nose 
with sensitive nostrils. He was extremely good-looking 
and distinguished, his clothes magnificent and his bear- 
ing dignified. He could dance beautifully. Despite his 
weaknesses, Louis had a noble mind, disdaining any mean 
and petty action,-and he always kept his word. He was not 
used to being loved for himself alone, and when he learnt 
that Louise loved him, he was touched to the depths of his 
heart. One day he was seen under a tree to shelter her 
with his hat from a spring shower. On the morrow the 
other ladies-in-waiting saw that she wore diamond ear- 
rings which she tried to hide, as if she were ashamed of 
them. From that day on she walked in remorse of con- 
science. Directly the Queen and the Queen Mother heard 
that the King wanted her to go everywhere with him, they 
added to the sufferings of her own soul by showering in- 
sulting slights upon her. But her love was strong enough 
to bear all this. The Abbé de Choisy says in his Mémoires: 
‘She wanted to be with her lover always, or if alone, to 
think of him and so neglect her old friends.’ 

‘She did not please at court because she was not intrigu- 
ing or ambitious enough to secure her own position by pat- 
ronising a band of satellites. Her rivals made plots against 
which her candour and inexperience had no defence. 
They tried to come between the two lovers, and sometimes 
succeeded, for Louis had an imperious temper. Indeed, 
once Louise was so heart-broken after a quarrel, that she 
ran away to a convent at Chaillot and begged for admit- 
tance. The extern sister refused to open the door as it was 
Lent and was on her guard against this lady all in tears. 
In the evening the King came to fetch her back. 

Very soon afterwards the Queen was informed of all this 
and the whole affair became more open. The King fur 
nished for Louise a tiny house near the garden of the Palais 
Royal, and it was there on December 18th, all alone among 
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LOUISE, DUCHESSE DE LA VALLIERE, CARMELITE 


strangers, that she bore her first child. It was immediately 
taken away from her. Five days later she arose, dressed in 
fine clothes, put rouge on her cheeks, and attended Mid- 
night Mass with the whole court, so that no suspicions 
should be aroused. They found her ‘very pale and 
changed.’ 

Thenceforward she was openly despised by the two 
Queens, whose fury had been aroused by Louis’ assiduities. 
There seemed no limit to his generosities. He gave in- 
structions to Colbert for an out-door feast to be prepared 
in her honour at Versailles. The collation was served by 
the Seasons and there was a procession to the sound of 
flutes. A great crescent-shaped table was covered with 
crystals and surrounded by two hundred motionless torch- 
bearers. The diversions included a procession of elephants 
and many other animals and a lottery of precious gifts. It 
is ironic that at this feast Louise was seated opposite Mme. 
de Montespan, her rival; and indeed, in the future, as her 
health and looks became more and more affected by her 
sorrows, coupled with the rigours of court life to which 
Louis with his glorious health was impervious, this woman 
did all she could to supplant her. Saint-Simon, who had 
fallen under the spell of the Montespan’s charms, describes 
the originality of her speech, her mordant wit, which so 
impressed itself on the members of her entourage, that they 
unconsciously imitated her and thus formed a school of wit. 
He does not mention that this same caustic, vitriolic tongue 
made the courtiers avoid walking in the gardens before her 
windows when she was with the King, for she made fools of 
them all and spared none. Her beauty, according to Mme. 
de Sévigné, was something remarkable, and she had all the 
recklessness and elegance of aristocracy and pride of birth. 
Small wonder if her magnificence began to eclipse the ‘ shy 
Violet,’ Louise, in the eyes of the King. The Montespan 
sought the aid of La Voisin, sorceress and poisoner. The 
mystery of how far she was implicated in the accusation of 
this famous woman has never been successfully unravelled 
by her biographers. About this time Louise had another 
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child. She arose shortly afterwards for a midnight feast, 
followed by a ballet. She sat all sad and drooping, while 
the cruel Athenais was smiling in her triumph. Louise 
realised that her day was over and that she had lost the 
heart of him whom she loved more than all the world, 
more than honour even. Then followed a terrible period 
in which the Montespan covered her sins in the eyes of the 
court by sacrilegious Confessions and Communions, 
thereby deceiving even St. Simon, for he says she was truly 
religious. She threw dust into the eyes of the Queen by 
pretending to sympathise with her. Louise, suffering and 
ill, pursued the King in his Flanders campaign, despised 
by him and all the court. 

Thenceforward began Louise’s long martyrdom, her 
premiére pénitence. Of those days she would say after- 
wards to Mme. de Maintenon, that whenever she suffered 
in Carmel she would only have to remember what she had 
endured at court, at the hands of ‘ those people,’ and then 
she could count it as nothing. The King decided that he 
would use Louise as a cloak for his guilty relations with 
the Montespan, and he would allow everyone to think that 
he was with Louise when he had really passed through her 
room into the ‘ appartements’ of the Montespan beyond. 
Before great receptions Louise was obliged to dress her 
rival, who was sweetly and falsely affectionate to her, and 
who yet incited the King to ridicule her. 

All this acute mental torture and humiliation brought 
Louise to the turning point of her life, her conversion to 
the True King—‘ His Majesty’ as St. Teresa loves to call 
Him. In her despair she began to read philosophy, and as 
she was untrained she lost her faith as a result. In her 
lovely house near the Tuileries, she fell ill with grief. As 
she lay in her great bed, mysteriously stricken, and sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people who had come more frou! 
curiosity than from pity, she saw in delirium that the Jaws 
of Hell were opening before her and she repented. Wher 
she was well, she tried to escape again to the Convent al 
Chaillot, but God’s time had not yet come—her frail and 
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LOUISE, DUCHESSE DE LA VALLIERE, CARMELITE 


new found virtue must be matured by further suffering. 
The King persuaded her to return. He and the Montespan 
both laughed at her and the long martyrdom began again, 
accentuated this time by a conflict in Louise’s heart be- 
tween the claims of Le roi du ciel, newly discovered and 
most precious, and le roi de France, so beautiful and win- 
ning, whom she had never ceased to love. 

Just at this point, when it would seem that she could 
bear no more, the sweet Providence of God gave her a 
friend to help her complete the journey. This was the 
Maréchal de Bellefonds, an adventurous young man who 
was in the habit of going to La Trappe for long periods of 
retreat and who loved prayer and the interior life. He 
was a nephew of the Carmelite prioress of the Grand Car- 
mel in Paris, and he spoke often to Louise of this great and 
ancient Order and its contemplative life. All this seemed 
to meet her desire to give herself to her new-found and 
faithful Love, and after a last period of struggle and inde- 
cision, in which the Maréchal and Monseigneur Bossuet 
supported her with great tenderness, she decided to leave 
the Court for good, and to enter the desert of Carmel. 

Louise’s departure is dramatic and romantic. She bade 
good-bye to the King and begged pardon on her knees to 
the plain little Spanish Queen, who forgave her and kissed 
her lovingly, and the next day, arrayed in a dress of violet 
silk, she drove from Versailles to the Grand Carmel be- 
tween balconies of silent people. 

The Grand Carmel in old Paris was situated in a quiet 
street which rejoiced in the name of rue d’Enfer. In the 
neighbourhood were several other famous monasteries— 
Port Royal, the Benedictines, the Trappists. Their quiet 
gardens adjoined and they could hear each other’s bells 
ringing for Office. What a delightful spot! The history 
of this famous priory and its illustrious foundress has been 
sketched by M. Bremond in his Histoire Littéraire du 
Sentiment Religieux en France. 

He tells us that these Frenchwomen, with their vivacious 
manners, found it difficult at first to please their grave 
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Spanish novice-mistresses. At the time of Louise’s entry, it 
was peopled with many beautiful and distinguished women 
who had seen through the hollowness of Court life. Mére 
Agnés met her at the gate and Louise knelt and gave her 
liberty into her hands. Then as Louise de la Miséricorde 
she was brought into recreation—in her beautiful dress— 
and according to a delightful Carmelite tradition was bid- 
den to sit on the floor amid all her simple-hearted sisters 
and sing a couplet. 

The new life delighted Louise and she wrote enthusi- 
astic letters to the devoted Bellefonds. 

The desert of Carmel! The very words conjure up the 
great bare cloisters, the spacious breath of silence and 
peace, the cell with its hard couch under the black cross 
on the white wall. The very nudity of the cell, the stark 
texts on the walls symbolise that detachment from created 
things which St. John of the Cross requires of the threshold 
of the mystical life. 

Louise learnt to love the garden with its many shrines. 
She delighted even in the heavy habit, the long prostra- 
tions on the cold floor, the many austerities and hardships. 

On her clothing day, the whole court, deeply moved, 
came to bid farewell to one who never did a hurt and whose 
only fault in their eyes had been her shyness. Never had 
she appeared so beautiful as, clothed in her dress of purple 
silk, she walked up to the altar before entering the en- 
closure for the last time. On the other side of the grille 
she was covered under the pall, symbolical of the sweet 
grave of Christ, and she rose again to embrace with super- 
natural charity her new family of the cloister. 

Thenceforward her life of atonement. Oblivious of the 
constant headaches which tortured her and forced her to 
sit at recreation with her eyelids downcast, she was always 
asking for penances. She fasted from water—a terrible 
thing—and arose at three every morning to pray. This 
meant being up two hours before the rest of the com 
munity, in the dark, and in the intense cold of winter. And 
all for love’s sake, more really than for justice. Mlle. 
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LOUISE, DUCHESSE DE LA VALLIERE, CARMELITE 


D’Auriac shows us in a flash of rare insight how Louise 
now would think no more of Louis when she read of Le 
Véritable Roi beloved of St. Teresa. She kept saying she 
was too happy at Carmel. Her only desire was to be for- 
gotten. This, however, was denied her and the world and 
its troubles surged in to the very grille. Writers who laugh 
and say it had become fashionable to go there and senti- 
mentalise, do not realise what sore trials she had to endure 
in the guest-parlour. Her troubles followed her even 
there. She felt much anxiety for her son, whose behaviour 
at one time was shameful and who incurred the anger of 
the King. And then her daughter, an exquisitely formed 
and delightful little creature who married at fourteen, 
conceived a passion for her husband’s brother . . . . Even 
the Montespan came to see her in her later years, and this 
hard woman, in her turn cast out, sought comfort and 
spiritual guidance from Louise whom she had so cruelly 
treated. Mme. de Sevigné, whom no one can call a 
woman of elevated sentiments, had begun by sneering at 
the sensation which Louise’s retirement had caused, but 
after entering the enclosure with the Queen, she was 
charmed by her grace and natural courtliness. 

The nuns gave her a task which grew very dear to her— 
that of tending a little altar just behind the High Altar, 
under the pyx. 

‘The angels keep their ancient places.’ The red angel, 
golden-haloed, who kept watch over Paris, looked down 
at three on a June night, at the hour before the 
dawn. His piercing glance would descry each religious 
house surrounded by its peaceful gardens. The chestnuts 
are heavy with fragrance and the air is scented with the 
sweetness of the dew on the lilies. The Carmelite nuns 
lie rigid like corpses on their straw mattresses, their folded 
hands seem carved in ivory. Alone Louise in her white 
cloak prays in the dark chapel. The angels of Paradise look 
down and smile on this fair future companion, erstwhile 
daughter of many tears. Her beautiful lids hide her eyes, 
but her Luini-smile hints at the secret of her hidden joy. 
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Another angel, blue-gowned and silver-haloed, keeps 
watch and ward over Versailles, but a few miles away. Now 
between the trees of the park the sky flushes with a promise 
of a rainy dawn. There are contrasts of vivid green and 
dark shadow. The first long finger of the sun steals into 
the palace and points accusingly at the high rooms where 
sinners sleep. There are the high-born, the exquisite, the 
polished and precious during the day, they of the red heels, 
waistcoats embroidered with rosy carnations, dresses of 
gold on twisted gold tied with true-lovers’ knots and pat- 
terned with gems, high fantastic head-dress, perruque, lace 
ruffle, rosebud, rouge and patch... . But ah! when sleep 
has put vigilance to flight, how different! ‘The ladies-in- 
waiting lie in stuffy ricketty attics, the others slumber in 
painted rooms, in great beds topped by dusty feathers. 
Here is the gambler who is wrecked, there the duchesse of 
venomous tongue; here is the Maintenon, the schoolmis- 
tress in her reproachless repose, the Montespan, her furies 
leashed for a space, the forlorn little Spanish Queen, weep- 
ing; the great Louis himself, the Sun’s namesake, lying 
without his wig and unutterably jaded, turns in uneasy 
slumber. The warnings of Monseigneur Bossuet’s last 
sermon echo with vague threatenings far away in his mind. 
Does the ghost of the Louise he knew and once loved so 
dearly haunt his room? Does he remember the first time 
she was pointed out to him by a jesting courtier and he 
teased her for being in love with him? Does he remember 
her frail beauty in her Court robes and she gliding down 
the attic stairs, afraid of the sly glances and whispered com- 
ments which might follow her shameful tryst? 

The valet wakes, the dog stirs, the thief in the little 
town goes into hiding. In Paris Louise sighs and folds 
them all in the flame-white cloak of her interceding love. 

The winter of 1709 was so severe that all the perfume- 
flasks burst in the rooms at Versailles. What must it have 
been at Carmel, where there is no fire, to her who was used 
to the ‘downy muffs and the great log fires at St. Germain 
and Versailles ’? 
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One day she fainted on the way up to an attic while 
carrying a basket of wet linen, and still she would not re- 
lent in her austerities. Severe internal trouble set in, 
echoes of the hardships she had endured as a young woman, 
and in June 1710 she died in great pain. Following the 
custom of the Order, they brought her body to the choir 
before the High Altar. 

It is recorded that on the eve of her death, the King 
spent all the day with his confessor and on the morrow 
made his Communion. His thoughts must have turned to 
her, his bedeswoman, who now lay crowned with white 
roses. The crowd pressing eagerly to the grille held its 
breath, beholding a face so pure and grave—the lids of 
one whose nights were spent in weeping but whose dawn 
was in the Joy of the King. 


MARGARET TROUNCER. 


IRREQUIETUM COR NOSTRUM 


Limbs of Orion light the Southern deep, 
The harness of the quiet Hunter stars, 
With bracéd belt and spaced and lifted spars, 
The walling dark; around, aloft the steep 
And vault of earth-eye’s roving rounds our keep, 
Benighting this lone beacon of our mind, 
Island awake, a-wonder in the blind 
Besieging silence of the cosmic sleep. 


Why sleep the worlds and silent on the wing 
None wake, none whisper? Questions a clamorous heart, 
By these blind fires and brilliant dust unheard, 
Searches the soaring eagle his own kin, 
Imperious mind imperial counterpart 
And intellectual splendour of the Word. 


FRANCIS FOSTER. 
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REVIEWS 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


Jesus Curistus. By Karl Adam. (Augsburg : Haas und Grab- 
herr; Rm. 8.) 


Although, as Dr. Adam says in his preface, ‘ the fullness of 
Christ is too rich for a single man and a single book to ex- 
haust it,’ his magnificent study of the Person of our Saviour 
may rank as the most comprehensive of the many which have 
appeared in recent years. Its particular merits are largely due to 
the fact that he has, at the outset, so clearly stated the essence 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation in its entirety and never loses 
sight of it. ‘ The Mystery of Christ consists not in the fact 
that He is God but that He is God-Man.’ We are shown how 
exclusive preoccupation with the Divinity of Christ leads to a 
failure to appreciate the unique wonders of the central truth of 
Christianity and has given all too much plausibility to syncre- 
tist theories of Christian origins. 

The second chapter is perhaps the most valuable of all. In 
it the author discusses the epistemological method and the sub- 
jective dispositions with which the problem of Christ must be 
approached. He appeals to Phenomenology to confirm the 
Catholic insistence that the act of cognition must be conditioned 
by its object, and shows the consequent futility of any critical 
approach to Christology which of its nature precludes the at- 
tainment, even hypothetically, of the Divine. Such ‘ criticism’ 
is grossly uncritical and is guilty of an apriorism which 
condemns it on purely scientific and methodological grounds 
alone; and since the question and its solution are of no 
mere academic interest, but of paramount ethical and religious 
importance in time and eternity, Dr. Adam does not hesitate to 
charge the mass of modern pseudo-critical theorising with being 
‘ not only a violation of historic truth and reality, but a frivolity, 
a blasphemous game with the risk of abusing and denying the 
incarnate Word of God. A scholar or critic who prays not, who 
does not cry from the depths of his heart ‘‘ Lord teach me to 
pray!’’ ‘‘ Lord help my unbelief!’’ has no business to lay 
hands on the Gospel.’ This is not pietism; it is the only scienti- 
fic approach that the historical sources warrant. 

For the ‘ historic Jesus ’ of the liberal critics is utterly un- 
historical and has no historic existence. The sources know only 
of Jesus the Christ, the Kyrios of Faith and Dogma, the Word 
made flesh. If we deny the historicity of Christ we are com- 
pelled to deny the historicity of Jesus. The more recent 
theories which seek to account for Christian origins by a primi- 
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tive creative Gemeindetheologie defy elementary historical and 
psychological realities. The Incarnation as understood by the 
first Christians has no parallel in Jewish thought or pagan 
mythology. No naturalistic explanation of Christian origins is, 
in fact, possible, and Dr. Adam demonstrates the overwhelming 
evidence for the historicity of the Christ of the Gospels and St. 
Paul, confirmed by the witness of Tacitus, Suetonius, the 
Younger Pliny, Josephus and the Babylonian Talmud. He con- 
siders that the newly-discovered Old-Slavonic version of the 
Wars of Josephus confirms beyond doubt the substantial authen- 
ticity of the celebrated passage in his Antiquities. 

In subsequent chapters will be found profound and lucid 
studies of the human Psychology and teaching of Christ, of His 
inner Life and its relations to His Father, of His own verbal 
witness to His Person and Mission, of His Passion and Resur- 
rection. Scholars may take exception to the author’s dogmatism 
on one or two points of chronology and exegesis, and Thomists 
may see reason to modify the over-sharp antithesis, which he 
has accepted from M. Gilson, between the thought of SS. Albert 
and Thomas and that of traditional ‘Augustinianism.’ It may 
be true that the Thomist ‘ emancipation ’ of the natural sciences 
did, as a matter of historic fact, prepare the way for the dualism 
of the ‘ modern mind ’ and its consequent inability adequately to 
envisage the supernatural Mystery of the God-Man. But this 
is because the ‘ modern mind,’ while taking the utmost advan- 
tage of the Thomist ‘ emancipation ’ has abused it by ignoring 
the Thomist metaphysic which, no less than the Bonaventuran, 
postulates the Supernatural for its ultimate raison d’étre and 
justification. 

These are minor reservations in our praise of a book which 
should prove of immense value alike to the devout, the scholar 
and the unbeliever. An English translation is, we understand, 
in preparation. 

V.W. 


ALBERT THE GREAT, Saint AND Doctor oF THE CHURCH. By 
Hieronymus Wilms, O.P. English version with additional 
notes and appendices by Adrian English, O.P., S.T.L., 
B.Sc., and Philip Hereford. Foreword by Vincent McNabb, 
O.P., S.T.M., and many illustrations. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd.; 15/-.) 


To those who think of the thirteenth century as an age of 
superstition, and, strangely, there are still many who use medi- 
eval as a term of derision for the foolish and antiquated, it will 
come as a surprise to learn that St. Albert the Great might well 
be called ‘ the first of the scientists.” And from a reading of 
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Fr. Wilms’ book, a translation of which we are now reviewing, 
that would not seem to be an exaggeration. Certainly Albert 
must be considered as one of the most important figures in the 
history of natural science. Though it is true that he based 
much of his work on the writings of Aristotle he is in no sense 
a copyist, as some modern historians have ignorantly asserted. 
‘ He was no mere narrator or romancer, but had a true scienti- 
fic mind . . . . a scientific genius . . . . but modern research 
has already proved that our Saint had anticipated by many 
centuries several of the more important theories which are the 
boast of modern science.’ It is as scientist that he has attracted 
modern research, but he was great in the other branches of 
science. A simple catalogue of his known writings is astound- 
ing in its universality. Throughout his life as a Dominican he 
lectured on philosophy, theology, exegesis, in various houses 
of his Order in Germany; he was Regent of studies; he re- 
organised the whole curriculum of Dominican studies ; he ruled 
the German Province as Provincial; he was Bishop of Regens- 
burg. That he was able to combine two totally different sides 
of Dominican life is but one example of the greatness of this 
amazing life. It makes, indeed, fascinating reading. In giving 
us this new biography of the Saint, Fr. Wilms intends it as a 
compendium of St. Albert’s life and teaching. The first chapter 
gives a short account of his life. It is brief; one may perhaps 
criticise it as too short, but at least Fr. Wilms keeps closely to 
the facts and does not allow his imagination or piety to run 
away with him. Mr. Philip Hereford, who is responsible for 
the good readable translation, gives in an appendix an excellent 
and scholarly chronology which is a good supplement to the first 
chapter. The rest of the book is devoted to various aspects of 
the Saint’s teaching. First a long and fascinating chapter on 
Albert’s scientific work, at the end of which Fr. Adrian English 
has added a retrospective section on the whole of the science. 
Then, chapters on the Saint’s philosophica!, theological and 
exegetical writings. One cannot help at times being tantalised 
by the author’s method, which is often a little abrupt. It would 
have been interesting, for example, to have heard more than a 
passing reference to St. Albert’s theory on the evolution of 
doctrine. But in view of the set purpose of the author this may 
not perhaps be a legitimate criticism. In this English version 
there is much additional matter. Besides the chronology and 
the enlargement of the chapter on science already referred to, 
there is an interesting chapter dealing with the cult of the Saint 
and the canonization (one of the few cases of equivalent canon- 
ization), and a valuable bibliography, the work of the trans- 
lator, There is practically nothing of value written in English 
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on St. Albert for over fifty years, and that is why this work 
‘has been undertaken in order that English-speaking peoples 
may have in their own language a study of a great saint 
and a man of vast learning whose influence on the thought of 
Western civilization has been immeasurable and in the hope 
that it may stimulate others to further research.’ Lovers of the 
thirteenth century and all who are interested in one of its 
greatest scholars should be grateful to the editors for this under- 
taking. 
R.N. 


THE CHURCH AND SPIRITUALISM. By Herbert Thurston, §.J. 
(Milwaukee: Bruce; pp. 384; $2.75). 


A scholarly and unprejudiced survey of the facts ; an exposure 
of the fictions. Fr. Thurston investigates the history of modern 
spiritualism from the days of the first manifestations in Hydes- 
ville, his massive learning presented in a way that makes every 
page extremely interesting. One is most grateful for his un- 
compromising attack on the Pure Fake theory, a theory which, 
in Catholic hands, can be as harmful as, to the present writer 
at least, it is untenable. Telepathy, clairvoyance are recognised 
as facts by all but a very few; the evidence for materialisation, 
genuine automatism, etc., as arrayed in this book is cogent. 
But it is difficult to accept the hypothesis of merely ‘mischievous’ 
and frolicsome spirits to explain obviously bogus yet apparently 
harmless communications. 

The Church’s attitude, as the author explains, is one of pru- 
dence: so much harm has in fact resulted, there is always so 
much danger and usually so little real success, that spiritualists 
themselves have echoed her warnings. The book should do 
much good, not least in exonerating Catholics from the charge 
of obscurantism and the uncharitable refusal to recognise sin- 
cerity. 

L.S.G.V. 


THE ADVENTURES OF GABRIEL IN HIS SEARCH FOR Mr. Suaw. By 
Dr. W. R. Mathews. (Hamish Hamilton; 2/6.) 


Dr. Mathews is not content with the answer ‘ P’shaw ’ to Mr. 
Shaw. The machinery of his book creaks rather more than that 
of the Black Girl and it is altogether slighter and is unfortunately 
far less attractive in its shabby clerical black than that amaz- 
ingly attractive piece of black beauty. Dr. Mathews enlivens 
his work by pleasant humour and gives some valuable criticism 
of such doctrines as the ‘ Life Force.’ He ends by a passage of 
real discernment of the ‘ indignation and despair at the cruelty 
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and folly of our society ’ which is the driving force behind Mr. 
Shaw. He scarcely does justice, however, to the great literary 
and dramatic powers which make Mr. Shaw’s plays live. 


P.D.F. 


Some Errors or H. G. WeEtts. By the Most Rev. Richard 
Downey, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne ; 1/-). 

This new edition of Archbishop Downey’s criticism of the 
Outline of History is a compact summary of the chief errors in 
the fields of anthropology, zoology, biology, the historical re- 
cords of the Old Testament and the origins of the Christian 
religion, the history of philosophy, the history of the Church, 
as they bear on Catholic belief. The many inaccurate conclu- 
sions to which Mr. Wells arrives in the light of the vast 
field he surveys and the theories his material endeavours to sub- 
stantiate, are treated by his critic simply, convincingly, and with 
an erudition gathered from those specialists whom Mr. Wells 
has chosen to ignore. For the student especially no more con- 
venient pamphlet has yet appeared to show how confused and 
blurred a picture the Outline really is, and the danger of a bird’s 
eye view on the history of man. 

W.A. 


THe Menace or Fascism. By John Strachey. (Gollancz, 5/-). 


Until quite recently one was tempted to see only a simple 
dichotomy in the future social programme of the world; the 
choice lay between a society organised on Christian principles 
and one based on Communism. A third type, that of Fascism, 
has now appeared with menacing significance. In Mr. Strachey’s 
view it represents the triumph of Capitalism over the misdirected 
opposition of the Labour movements. Its ‘ Corporate State’ 
exists, he claims, on paper only ; and the veto on the workers’ 
right to withdraw their labour is its single realisation. Pro- 
fessedly against big business, it is in reality financed by the great 
capitalists and bankers (Jewish and non-Jewish) who obtain the 
support of the ruined middle classes by fantastic promises. It 
proposes to plan, but cannot. To plan would necessitate the 
control of the means of production in the interests of the com- 
mon good, whereas Fascism continues the system of self-regu- 
lated production for private gain, motivated by prices. Further, 
its insistence on the absolute sovereignty of the State, its hatred 
of internationalism and the necessity of finding markets for its 
capitalist enterprise must inevitably lead to war. Mr. Strachey 
analyses the fortunes of the Labour movement in Germany since 
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the Revolution, and maintains that its disastrous collapse was 
due to the refusal of its leaders to face the fundamental issue 
and seize the means of production when again and again they 
had the chance. At heart they were capitalists who did not wish 
the system away and surrendered easily to its latest saviours. 
He sees a similar danger in England unless the Labour Party 
radically changes its policy and observes the beginnings of the 
new regime in the wage cuts, the Means Test, the Trades Dis- 
putes Act and the Trenchard scheme for a militarised police force 
officered by men of the governing class. 

It is an interesting and forceful analysis of the present situa- 
tion. We do not agree that Communism is the only alternative. 
But it is clear that Catholics will have to be very much alive if 
they wish to preserve those liberties which, as citizens of a 
democratic country and maintainers of Christian freedom they 
have hitherto assumed as inviolable. 

A.M. 


Tue TRUTH AND ERROR oF Communism. By H. G. Wood. 
(S.C.M. Press; 4/-.) 


Fundamentally the preservation of our civilisation rests upon 
the Catholic Church. No other organisation in the world can 
stand up to the challenge of Communism with any hope of suc- 
cess. Naturally Mr. Wood, who is a Quaker, does not shout 
that truism from the housetops. Quite possibly he would in- 
dignantly deny it, but it is implicit in his book; for he is never 
tired of stressing that Communism is a religion at issue with 
‘Christian opinion,’ demonstrably false in that two of its main 
premises, Historical Materialism and Marx’s application of the 
Hegelian Dialectic to World History neither correspond with 
the historical evidence at our disposal nor provide a key for our 
present problems. 

Moreover, being an intelligent man, he realises that you can 
only fight a false Religion with True Religion: but as he ap- 
pears to regard all the various Christian sects as equally pos- 
sessed of the Truth, the task of mobilising this varied array is 
likely to be difficult. 

A cursory glance at Capitalism convinces him that it is merely 
a rusty and useless weapon: certainly the idea of a big business 
man dying to save the Stock Exchange seems a major improba- 
bility; and the Capitalist System as an end in itself, as Mr. 
Wood would agree, is hardly worthy of unswerving devotion. 
But this book offers no solution; its last chapter, called Tou- 
wards a Christian Social Policy, is a plea for ‘ Christian British 
Labour ’: all parties, according to this new policy, must sink 
their differences and lend each other ‘ fraternal’ aid; ‘ the op- 
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position is not to oppose ’ (its precise function is not expressly 
designated) : little bits of Capitalism and Communism will be 
patchworked together into an ideal Commonwealth, pervaded 
by a faint odour of piety, and presided over by ‘ Christian Bri- 
tish Labour,’ which, a few paragraphs before, has avowed its 
dislike of controlling anything. This kind of muddled Utopia 
will satisfy no one. As an ideal it is watery, as a policy it is 
unworkable. 

Finally the main point of impact between Communism and 
Europe escapes Mr. Wood’s notice: that point of impact is 
the family, already weakened in our Capitalist society by the 
State’s disregard of the indissolubility of marriage; in this 
matter many forces are allied with Communism, which would 
indignantly repudiate any suggestion that they were furthering 
the Communist triumph. On this point the Church is fighting 
single-handed, but if the battle is lost here, it will be lost all 
along the line. 

So far only the omissions from this book have been men- 
tioned ; nothing has been said of its merits. This book is an ad- 
mirable analysis of the intellectual basis of Communism: the 
chapter on the Importance of Tools, with its reiterated refrain 
that ‘ every tool ever invented is a triumph of mind over mat- 
ter,’ and the consequent assertion that the history of tools re- 
futes rather than confirms Historical Materialism, should be 
re-read time and again by all those ‘ Economic ’ Historians 
who wish to constrain History within the narrow frame of their 
‘ Economic ’ minds. There is indeed enough of Catholicism in 
this book to make it the duty of every Catholic to read it. 

D.T.H.K.B. 


NAZARETH OR SociaL Cuaos. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 1/6.) 

Father McNabb inveighs against absenteeism in all forms— 
the remoteness of modern man from all the foundations of life. 
He calls for a return to Nazareth—the small city-unit, based on 
agriculture, of human society, where the majority of the popu- 
lation live directly from the soil. Only by so living, he says, 
can men return to first principles and recognize the true end and 
therefore the true value, of things. We have become caught up 
in a complex of substitutes—token finance, canned food, mech- 
anized music, everything at second-hand. Father McNabb is 
not always strictly logical—for instance, he deplores the de- 
struction of forests for newspaper pulp and yet advocates whole- 
sale adoption of wood fires (first-hand fuel) and wooden houses 
(first-hand material), which would enormously hasten the de- 
struction he deplores. Clearly, a great migration to the soil of 
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REVIEWS 


England might solve many of our social discontents, but even 
Nazareth, as he says, was not a purely agricultural community. 
Where then is industry to stop—all labour at work not produc- 
ing the primary necessity, food? And though the Land Move- 
ment may be an alleviation for present evils, is it beyond human 
ingenuity to find a complete cure, by rationalising and control- 
ling the modern industrial system ? 
P.D.F. 


Fétrx RAVAISSON—TESTAMENT PHILOSOPHIQUE ET FRAGMENTS. 
Précédés de la notice lue en 1904 4 l’Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques, par Henri Bergson. Texte présenté, 
revu et augmenté d’inédits, par Ch. Devivaise. (Pp. vii, 
197; Boivin & Cie, Paris ; 20 fr.) 

This is the first appearance of the Testament Philosophique 
in book form: a previous edition was published in 1go1 in the 
Revue de métaphysique et de morale. It was pieced together 
after Ravaisson’s death in 1900 from the notes and outlines of a 
last work found on his table, this second edition incorporating 
passages from papers discovered later and making some changes 
in the selection of the material. In addition to M. Bergson’s 
charming appreciation of Ravaisson’s Life and Works which 
serves as an introduction to the Testament, it is supplemented 
by Notes consisting of parallel passages from unpublished writ- 
ings; there are also four longer ‘ Fragments’ (the first being 
an ‘ Outline of a Philosophy ’ in seven pages), explanatory notes 
by the editor, and a short bibliography of Ravaisson’s more im- 
portant philosophical and aesthetic works. 

Reading an author whom one knows to some extent at second- 
hand is reading him through coloured spectacles. ‘Aristotle 
with a tinge of Leibniz and Schelling ’ is a formula for Ravais- 
son; but he was an artist by temperament and training, and 
there is no formula for lyric. His thirst for Beauty and the 
Heroic accounts for his rejecting as unspiritual those philoso- 
phies which explain the world by principles themselves subject 
to the forms of Order and Beauty, whether these principles be 
the atoms of the Greek Sensualists or the abstractions of Intel- 
lectualists. The Aristotelian interpreted his Master as explain- 
ing the world by living movement; the artist in him saw grace 
as the expression of divine movement which gives its beauty to 
the living whole ; and his katholon spirit, his Geist des Ganzen, 
led him to evolve a philosophy of purified Love in contact with 
‘la vive réalité vivante, Ame mouvante, esprit de feu et de 
lumiére.’ 

Just because there was such joy in the reading of this lyric, 
was there regret that a mind recognising. that the best and 
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greatest is reached by way of intuition and analogy should be 
unable to anticipate a synthesis between God’s Justice and 
Mercy and to accept the teaching of the Church he admired. 


Q.]. 


ZEITLICHES IM LICHTE DES EwicEN. By Dietrich von Hildebrand, 
Pp. 387. (Verlag Habbel, Regensburg; Rm. 4.80.) 

This is a collection of essays on a variety of subjects, extend. 
ing to the Christian Idea of a Heavenly Reward, the connexions 
of Morality with Religion and with Law, Friendship between 
the Sexes, International Arbitration, Pedagogy as an autonom- 
ous Science, Beethoven’s Art and Max Scheler’s attitude to- 
wards Catholicism. Fifteen essays in all. 

They are philosophical essays written to meet the needs of 
particular situations, and make no pretence to systematic com- 
pleteness. On the other hand Professor von Hildebrand can 
justly claim that they are no mere application of general ideas 
and principles to particular subject-matter. If the whole is per- 
vaded by any common characteristic ideas they are perhaps the 
objectivity of Values demanding realisation by appropriate re- 
sponses, and the unum necessarium, our attitude to God the 
Supreme Value and Source of all Values. Thus insight and 
penetration into the ratio of concrete situations leads him to see 
their place in the Cosmos and their connexion with ultimate 
problems—to a consideration of them in the Light of the Eternal 
that is no ‘ religious commentary ’ but an unfolding of their own 
objective content with a completeness which is only possible in 
this Light. 

The last three sympathetic essays, on his friend Max Scheler, 
would be of little interest probably to the majority of English 
readers, but the rest if translated should appeal to a large 
public of educated or thinking people, and I think have great 
apologetic value. 

Q.J. 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS oF PsycHoLocy. By Robert S. Wood- 
worth. (Methuen; pp. vi, 247; 7/6). 

This book grew out of lectures at Columbia University to 
students of psychology and others. Even for students of psy- 
chology it is of great value as enabling them to compare the 
methods and results of contemporary schools—still more so for 
the ordinary reader. The classification into Introspective (and 
‘ existential ’), Behaviouristic, Gestalt, Psychoanalytic and Pur- 
posivistic Schools may perhaps be considered a little facile, but 
Professor Woodworth points out that the greater number of 
psychologists follow what he calls the ‘ Middle Road,’ and 
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REVIEWS 


these schools consist of those who stress the value of a parti- 
cular method. The author claims that the ‘ middle-roaders ’ are 
in the best position to assimilate whatever is of value in the 
various systems, but much may be missed through not realising 
that disparate methods and outlooks beget apparent oppositions 
between valuable conclusions. Q.J 


THE GERMAN CATHOLIC PRESS 


\ crisis confronts the many Catholic newspapers of Germany. 
The Nazi revolution and the dissolution of the Catholic poli- 
tical parties have taken the ground from under their feet. What 
is to be their future policy? To mourn bygone political affilia- 
tions and then die? Or to continue to comply tamely with 
Hitler’s Gleichstaltung and re-echo parrot-wise the Nazi jour- 
nals? A vigorous article in DER GRAL (August, 1933, Késel u. 
Pustet, Munich, Rm. 1.30 monthly) maintains that either alter- 
native would be both unworthy and suicidal. Unworthy be- 
cause ‘the Press is an instrument of the spirit and printed 
paper is worthless if it lack spiritual content.’ Suicidal be- 
cause ‘ the journalist who forgets this and deals in newspapers 
as if they were margarine will soon find his purse as empty as 
his head.’ The present situation should be viewed as a deliver- 
ance rather than a disaster and as a golden opportunity for 
the Catholic Press to fulfil its real purpose by an Umschwung 
sum Geistigen. ‘ We must seek new ways by which our Catho- 
lic Press can carry its ideas to the people for the building up 
of the New State... . it must flee from its tiresome mediocrity 
to the Spirit. The force of facts compels it to abandon politics 
(in the narrow sense of the word) for its own proper and far 
greater sphere—to treat of everyday humanity in its relations 
to nature and to grace.’ It must form public opinion and im- 
part to its readers a truly Catholic outlook on passing events 
and ideas. It must comment on Time from the standpoint of 
Eternity. Delivered from allegiance to political parties it will 
be able to present a broader and profounder, because more 
purely Catholic, view of political and social life. In short, if it 
will live, it must lead and be no longer content to follow. 
Other contributions to this) and other German magazines 
show a growing realisation among Catholics that their part in 
the * National Awakening ’ must be one of leadership. Those 
among us who fear that German Catholics have succumbed en- 
tirely to the forces of reaction will be refreshed to notice that 
several writers in Der Gral stress the opposition of Christianity 
to modern nationalism and militarism, though the article on 
The Sin of Imperialism is directed chiefly against the British 
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Raj in India. The film critic sternly rebukes the Nazi censor for 
a very grave lapse. May such freedom of speech be suffered 
to continue ! 

The same publishers send us a specimen of a new periodical, 
Zeit UND VOLK (35 Pfennig weekly). ‘ It comes from a group of 
young Catholic Germans who seek to co-operate in the solving 
of our national problems.’ Its purpose is to discuss and direct 
the Catholic contribution to national reconstruction. An article 
by Dr. Jos. Himmelreich in the issue of August 12th hails the 
National-Socialist revolution and the Concordat as the final tri- 
umph of Catholic culture in the Reich. Oppressed under the 
Kulturkampf, liberated as an independent entity under the Wei- 
mar Constitution, it is now established as a recognised factor 
in the nation’s cultural life. The Catholic influence of the South 
and West must deliver Germany as a whole from the exclusive 
domination of specifically Prussian cultural elements. Dr. F. 
Landmesser welcomes the new régime as an opportunity for 
realising the vocational ordering of society as outlined in the 
Quadragesimo Anno. It has overthrown liberal individualism, it 
must overthrow its economic counterpart, individual Capitalism, 
if it is to achieve its task. It must at all costs avoid the danger 
of Hegelian State-Absolutism and find the true conception of 
the community and the commonweal in St. Thomas. Less en- 
couraging is the special pleading of some other contributors on 
behalf of Nazi barbarities and the militarisation of athletics. 
Yet more disturbing is the tendency to religious Indifferentism 
resulting from the anxiety to co-operate with Protestants. But, 
though few of us may share their enthusiasm for the Hitlerite 
régime, we must admire the determination of this group of Ger- 
man Catholics to make the very best of the new situation. 


V.W. 


THE PLAY 


THE COMMONWEALTH THEATRE, a community of players deserving 
practical support, made its bow at Oxford in the first week of 
August with John Fletcher’s tragi-comedy The Faithful Shep- 
herdess, presented by Virginia Isham, produced by Ida Teather, 
music arranged and the four songs composed by Imogen Holst. 
Those who were fortunate to be at one of the performances in 
New College Gardens must have a new appreciation of the 
melody and pattern of this lovely pastoral, if to the reason it still 
appears a statement rather than an explanation of chastity. 
From .a talented company, Miss Enid Percival’s quickening 
Amarillis remains particularly in the memory, and the Chloe of 
Miss Sylvia Coleridge, which can best be described as polisht ; 
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NOTICES 


while Mr. George Wray as Satyr, droll and pathetic, and Mr. 
Owen Reed as Sullen Shepherd, tortured and restrained, were 
both as they should be. The Commonwealth Theatre is not com- 
mitted to one school or period of drama, and proposes to follow 
with Love’s Labour Lost, a Living Punch and Judy for children, 
possibly a comedy by Goldoni. Prospere procede. T.G 


NOTICES 

Tue Lives or THE Saints. By Alban Butler. (April, August.) 
Revised by Herbert Thurston, S.J., Norah Gleeson and 
Donald Attwater. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 7/6 per 
vol.; PP. 355, 401.) 

Fresh volumes of the new edition of Alban Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints continue to appear with commendable regularity and 
with similar defects and merits. Each volume has been of 
interest as a modern version of one of the classics of English 
Catholicism, and Fr. Thurston continues to be fortunate in his 
collaborators. Yet it is still difficult to discover any underlying 
unity of design beneath strangely contrasted styles and 
methods. Thus the welcome stringency with which an occa- 
sional fable is rejected is combined with a spasmodic loyalty to 
the hagiographical conventions of the last two hundred years; 
a quiet homeric persistence in the repetition of epithet and a 
carelessness of some at least of the minutiae of scholarship. 
Titles are still granted lavishly, and the erratic spelling of pro- 
per names provides strange variants from Celtic, Arabic and 
Armenian roots. But if at times the reader may feel lost in the 
familiar twilight of hagiography with ‘Hoa?’ and ‘ Melek 
Seleh ’ and ‘ The King of South Wales,’ each biographical 
sketch gains a permanent value from its bibliography, and 
though their work is marred by inconsistency the editors and 
revisors are doing a service to English Catholicism since but for 
them many of the saints commemorated in these two volumes 
would have been forgotten or remained unknown. G.M 


Mépirations sur les Mystéres de notre sainte Foi avec la 
Pratique de l’Oraison Mentale. Par le Vénérable Pére Louis 
du Pont, S.J. Traduites sur le texte espagnol de Valladolid 
(1605) par le R. P. Pierre Tennesseaux, S.J. Edition revue 
et argumenté d’une biographie, par le R. P. Ugarte, S.J. 
(Paris, Desclée de Brouwer et Cie. Six volumes, 60 frs. ; 
each volume, 12 frs.) 


This spiritual classic is the most celebrated work of Louis du 
Pont, de Ponte, or, in its original Spanish, de la Puente. As his 
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biographer remarks, ‘ celui qui ferait de cet admirable ouvrage 
son livre de prédilection acquerrait en peu d’années une science 
sire du dogme et de la doctrine catholique et établirait |’édifice 
de sa sanctification sur des fondements certains.’ The medita- 
tions, as such, are long, but the author is at pains to emphasise 
the liberty left to the reader to pick and choose, linger or skip 
at will. Moreover, he gives spiritual reading as the first use for 
which he intends this work. 

A detailed index, and a table distributing the meditations 
throughout the year in liturgical order with another for the 


mois de Marie completes the whole. 
M.B. 


One Hour. By Mother Mary Philip, 1.B.V.M. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne; pp. 132; 4/--) 

This is an anthology of devotions to the Sacred Heart, and 
the sources from which it is drawn belong to very different 
periods and possess unequal value. It contains both prose and 
verse and readers may be repelled by the phrasing of some of 
the prayers composed in the last generation. Yet this book 
serves a real purpose for it is intended to emphasise the rela- 
tion between Catholic action and the real presence of Christ 
upon the altar, and all the meditations are centred in the Blessed 
Sacrament. It is fitting, therefore, that it should have been 
compiled in such a stronghold of English Catholic tradition as 


the Bar convent at York. 
G.M. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE Passion. By Blessed Claude de la Colom- 
biére. Translated by Mother Mary Philip. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne ; 3/6). 


Although these meditations were delivered in London during 
the Lents of 1677 and 1678, yet, because they touch upon truth 
and are well translated, there is nothing old-fashioned about 
them. They are straightforward and practical meditations, show- 
ing how necessary it is for all who seek grace to become fellow 
victims with Christ. Only this attitude will make it possible to 
achieve the virtues exhibited by Christ in His Passion. It is 
claimed that these are the first public discourses to inculcate 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. Direct reference to the Heart of 
Jesus appears only twice, but the fundamental principles of the 
devotion are present throughout, as they are in any true dis- 


course touching the humanity of our Lord. 
C.P. 
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age UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 





snce (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

“fo 

‘it, ( COURSES OF LECTURES at the WESTMINSTER CENTRE, 
sise St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, S.W.1. 
skip 


+ for MONDAYS. 
it A COURSE OF TWENTY-FOUR LECTURES 


the THE FOUR GOSPELS 


B. by 
Very Rev. Father VINCENT McNABB, O.P., S.T.M. 


(the beginning of a new Course on the Holy Scriptures.) 


Commencing October 16th, 1933, at 7 p.m. 





THURSDAYS. 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 


on 
The Heavens and the Earth as conceived by 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Dante 


by 
Rev. Father JOHN BAPTIST REEVES, O.P., B.A. 


Commencing October 19th, 1983, at 5.45 p.m. 











M. THURSDAYS. 
ylom- A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 
ates bones 
THE ‘SUMMA THEOLOGICA’ OF 
uring ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
truth (la. Hae, CQ. XXII—XLVIII, The Emotions; Acts common to Man 
about and other Animals.) 
show- by 
ellow Rev. Father ADRIAN ENGLISH, O.P., S.T.L., B.Sc. 
i. . Commencing October 19th, 1938, at 7.30 p.m. 
ao ADMISSION FREE. 
the Details of each Course on application to the Hon. Local Secretary, 
; és Miss D. Finlayson, 24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3. 


(NOTE BY CENTRE.—No charge is made for admission to the Courses, 
Pp but it is necessary to take a COLLECTION at each Lecture in order to 
Pe meet the fee payable to the University, which covers the cost of examinations, 
printing of syllabus, and other similar expenses. It is hoped that all students 

who are able to do so will contribute to the cost.) ~ 























A SELECT LIST OF RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


BREWOOD, CONVENT OF THE IMMACULATE coy. 
Staffs. CEPTION. Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Individual care. Spacious Apartments. Univer 
sity Examinations. Games, Cookery, Gardening 

Handicrafts, etc. 
Apply: MoTHER PRiorEss, 0.P. 


HARROW-ON- St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Day 
THE-HILL, School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; spacious 
Middlesex. grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Exams, 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal educa 

tion, Also Commercial. 
Apply: MorueR Priorgss, 0.?. 


HARPENDEN St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Da 
Herts. School for Young Ladies. Excellent climate; 
ample grounds for games. Oxford Local, Matr 
culation, Assoc. Board of the Royal Academy ani 

Royal College of Music. 





Apply: Motuer Priorgss, 0.?. 


SISTERS OF MERCY 


ABINGDON, CONVENT OF OUR BLESSED LADY. High 
Berks, Class Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
Thorough Education ; home care. Pupils prepared 
for Lond. Matric., Oxford Locals, Royal Acad. 

of Music. Hockey, Tennis, Cricket. 
Apply: MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


BIRKDALE, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Pileasantl) 
Southport, situated within 5 mins. of the sea. Pupils preparté 
Lancs. for Oxford Locals, Associated Board, Royal 
Drawing Society. Elocution. Riding. Swimming, 

For further particulars apply to: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


BLACKBURN, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Old established 


Boarding School. Excellent healthy situation. 
Extensive grounds and playing fields. The Cours 
of Studies includes all branches of Higher Ede 


cation. 


Lancs. 





Apply: Tue SisTER SuPERict 
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SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME (Continued) 
CLAPHAM CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, Boarding 
COMMON, School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 

§.W.4. Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample 
facilities for Games. Separate Day School for 

Girls and little Boys. 
Apply: THe SisTER SUPERIOR. 


NORTHAMPTON. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Secondary 
School, Day and Residential. Pupils prepared for 
General and Higher School Exam, of the Univ. 
of London and Music Examinations of the Asso- 
ciated Board. Facilities for Games. 
Apply: THe SisteR SUPERIOR. 


TEIGNMOUTH, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Beautifully 
Devon. situated on the moors overlooking the sea. Pri- 
vate rooms. Large grounds. Pupils prepared for 
London Schools and Higher Certificate, Assoc. 

Board, Royal Drawing Society. 

Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 
Apply: THE S1IsTER SUPERIOR. 








Convent of WMotre Dame, 
145 and 147 Woopstock Roap, OxForp. 


Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham. 


A UNIVERSITY HOSTEL exclusively for Religious is 
conducted by the SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME. 


For particulars apply to the Sister Superior, as above. 

















Non-MEMBERS INVITED. 
CATHOLIC ANGLO-SPANISH CLUB. 


GRAND SUPPER DANCE 
ST. ERMIN’S RESTAURANT 
(St. James Park Station) 
SATURDAY, gist OCTOBER. 7.30 to midnight. 
Tickets, 5/6 (inclusive), from Members or Hon. Secretary, 
3 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 























B. H. Blackwell Lid. 


New & Secondhand 
English G Foreign 


Booksellers 





[SHBLACKWELL] 


Opposite Sheldonian Theatre 


Agents for the British Empire for the Collection Bude, 
Messrs. Walter de Gruyter & Co., and other important 
German publishers. 


@ Books in every department of Literature. 
Visitors are welcome to browse at their leisure. 

@ Orders by Post promptly executed. 

Q Foreign books supplied from stock, or obtained. 

@ Rare books traced and quotations supplied. 

@ Periodicals in all subjects and languages punc- 
tually supplied. . 

@ Bookbinding of every kind undertaken. 

@ Catalogues gratis on application. 

@ Books bought in large lots and small. 


50 & 51 BROAD STREET, OXFORD 














